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THE FUNDAMENTAL MOTIF OF CHRISTIANITY 


ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 


HRISTIAN scholars do nothing more important than 

when they recurrently ask themselves this question: 

Is there a basic doctrine of Christianity, a single idea 

which has been consistently central throughout Christian his- 

tory, a Grundmotif which, underlying all the variety of Chris- 
tian experience, gives it unity and distinctiveness? 

The problem has been reopened in a most interesting way 
by Anders Nygren in his work, Agape and Eros, the last vol- 
umes of which have recently been published.’ It is an elaborate 
and learned, but always readable, work which students of Chris- 
tianity cannot afford to overlook. It comes from a Swedish 
scholar, representative of a school whose methodology, we are 
told by P. S. Watson, the translator, in the Preface to the sec- 
ond volume, is ‘‘motif-research . . . . an enquiry directed to dis- 
cover the ‘fundamental motif’ of any given outlook or system 
of thought, .... that factor in virtue of which a particular 
outlook or system possesses its own peculiar character as dis- 
tinct from all others.’’ Such a methodology must appeal to all 
students of history who are interested in more than the anti- 
quarianism of curious facts. Its elaboration here shows how 
the method takes us at once into the heart of problems, but at 
the same time the book makes all too clear the dangers of the 
method when it is not used with the greatest caution. The re- 
sult is an enormously stimulating work, but with accurate 


‘London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1938. 
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statements and inaccurate or overdrawn ones so intermingled 
as virtually to destroy its historical value for the untrained 
reader. It is an interesting example of a book which is on the 
whole quite wrong because its method is not quite right. 


I 


The thesis of the book is that the basic contribution of Chris- 
tianity was its conception of Agape. Agape is the unmotivated 
love of God for unworthy man, which flows out with no trace 
of self-seeking from God to bring, supremely in the offering of 
the Son, salvation to man. It is a creative love in that those 
who receive it do so not because they are worthy: instead they 
are newly made into creatures worthy of God’s love after they 
have received it and as a result of receiving it. God does not call 
the “righteous,” for they have the false conception that human 
moral effort has value in God’s sight. This idea, later important 
in Christianity as what Nygren calls the “Nomos motif,” was 
basic in Judaism, he repeatedly declares, and its rejection by 
early Christianity was a radical departure. When man has 
received divine Agape, he will shed abroad to other men the 
same unmotivated love, loving even enemies, not for his own 
profit or because they evoke love or because of any “divine 
principle” within them but because it has become his nature to 
love as it is God’s nature to be Agape and to love. 

In contrast is the pagan Eros, which is love based upon self- 
interest, as Agape had been theocentric. Here God is the Ab- 
solute, and love is the way from man to God. Eros is not God’s 
love for men but is man’s love of God, his passionate desire to 
achieve the summum bonum. It is sublimated sexual passion, 
mysticism, the craving to be united with the Beloved, in the 
very highest of all forms. But it is still self-seeking, desire for 
benefit to one’s self, and implies the attraction of the Object, 
as well as sufficient divinity in man’s own nature so that man 
can recognize the Object’s desirability. 

The first volume is devoted to elaborating this contrast, to 
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expounding from every angle the complete mutual exclusive- 
ness of the two, to showing how Christianity is, in the New 
Testament, simply an elaboration of Agape, with only a few 
faint traces of Eros in the Johannine writings, and how pagan- 
jsm is just as completely Eros to the exclusion of Agape. 

One cannot help feeling that Nygren has driven a good thesis 
into the ground. His choice of New Testament texts for serious 
consideration is so limited that they become mere proof texts, 
and even these he does not treat in the round. And while he 
goes into psychology, very properly, to recognize sublimated 
sex in the mystic desire, he nowhere attempts, in spite of his 
promise, to discuss the nature of Agape in the same analytical 
way. The “love” of Agape is contrasted with the “love” of 
Eros in that the latter alone has the element of desire. Now, 
in taking ‘desire’ in any sense from Agape, Nygren seems to be 
false to the love of God as it appears in the Gospels and in Paul, 
and to make the word “‘love’’ itself synonymous with mercy 
or benevolence. I am not a psychologist, but what meaning 
“love” can have without desire, in however sublimated a form, 
escapes me completely. Certainly, we are on safe ground when 
we recognize the yearning desire of God’s love in the New 
Testament. The woman sweeping the floor for the lost coin, 
the love of the shepherd seeking the lost lamb, the cry, “O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered you!” 
lose all their power if the desire of God to find and save is taken 
from them. The New Testament sharply denies that Jerusa- 
lem, or man, is worthy of such love: on this we can fully agree 
with Nygren. But this does not exclude God’s desire. Fortu- 
nately, most of us know even in the human realm what it 
means to be loved far beyond any deserts of our own, loved 
passionately and yearningly. And what is the meaning of John 
3:16 if not precisely that the Agape which gave the Son is de- 
sous love, caring infinitely to save man, unworthy as he is, 
to eternal life? 

The Christian attitude to God, in turn, has no “‘self-seeking”’ 
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in it, says Nygren, unless it is tainted with Eros. But, except 
in the scattered passages Nygren uses, that is not the attitude 
inculcated by Jesus in the Synoptics, by Paul or John. “Seek 
ye first the kingdom, and all these shall be added,” is much 
more the Grundmotif of the gospel than the passive and selfless 
motivation Nygren describes. The Beatitudes, ‘‘if thou wilt be 
perfect,” the sanctions of the parable of the talents, of the wise 
virgins, and of many other parables are, to say the least, quite 
as suggestive of “self-seeking”’ as is the mystic’s trying to lose 
himself in union with God. Even the command to love our 
enemies is not addressed to purely disinterested motives. In 
Matthew it is immediately followed with the explanation: “For 
if ye love those who love you what reward have ye?” and Luke 
says directly: “But love your enemies, and do them good, and 
lend, never despairing; and your reward shall be great, and ye 
shall be the sons of the Most High.”’ That this appeal to sanc- 
tions falls below, directly denies, the conception of Agape as 
Nygren idealizes and isolates it is obvious; but the fact re- 
mains that it represents much more predominantly a New Tes- 
tament teaching and attitude than does Nygren’s Agape. In 
Paul the struggle to attain the Crown has exactly the motiva- 
tion of the struggle which Nygren, forgetting Paul’s struggle, 
says is distinctive of pagan Eros (p. 138). That is, the Chris- 
tian who is purely the passive recipient of Agape without “self- 
seeking” in his desire for God or divine rewards is as rare in 
the New Testament as in paganism. 

Furthermore, Nygren evades the difficulty that there is much 
in the New Testament which shows that the recipient of Agape 
is not indiscriminately selected, but must himself, to get the 
benefit of Agape, be willing to do his part. Nygren frequently 
quotes the statement that God sends rain upon the just and 
unjust, to illustrate the unmotivated, the universal, nature of 
Agape. But in practice the New Testament shows that salva- 
tion does not work out that way. God calls not the righteous 
but the sinner, a verse Nygren often cites, but always in an- 
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other connection. If God gives rain to both indiscriminately, 
why does he not also give saving Agape? The only answer is that 
God can make out of the “sinner”? what he cannot out of the 
“righteous,” and this difference can be a matter only of the 
response which the one gives but the other does not, that is, 
something inherent in the individual who is saved. The New 
Testament is full of the necessity of human response to Agape: 
the mighty works which could not be done in Capernaum; the 
attitude of Jesus to the Cyrophoenecian woman, to Zacchaeus 
in the sycamore tree, and to blind Bartimaeus; the refusal of 
Jerusalem to be nestled; the fact that the father meets the 
Prodigal Son only when the Prodigal has himself come within 
sight of home. If the answer to this is predestinarianism, that 
the power of response is likewise a gift from God to men se- 
lected for no merit of their own, a conclusion to which the logic 
of Agape led Paul and the Reformers, still Agape is selective 
and not at all the universal thing which Nygren alternately 
asserts and, by implication, denies. 

Nygren does not resort to predestinarianism, and, when he 
very briefly tries to fit his conception of Agape into the eschato- 
logical sayings in the Synoptics, he abandons all he has been 
defending in Agape: 

Just because Agape consists in complete recklessness of giving, it 
demands unconditioned self-giving. As a force that creates fellowship it 
pronounces an annihilating judgment on the self-seeking life, which re- 
fuses to let itself be refashioned after the pattern of Agape and spurns 
offered fellowship. The Coming of Agape decides a man’s destiny; the 
question for him is whether he will yield himself up to be transformed, 
or will resist, and so encounter Agape only in the form of judgment on his 


life (I, 75]. 


Excellent a statement as this is in itself, it belies the char- 
acter of Agape in the rest of the book. When Agape can be 
damning judgment, the logic of loving one’s enemies as the su- 
preme human manifestation of Agape breaks down completely. 
Agape, functioning in man, Nygren insists, is to love the enemy 
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with no thought of the enemy’s worth, just because Agape js 
unbroken and uncaused love. But God himself, we see here, 
gives Agape to all men, but thereby makes the recalcitrant only 
the more damnable. And Nygren in this passage certainly 
shows, what he elsewhere emphatically denies, that the man 
who is saved is not completely worthless, but has a quality 
which makes him desirable, namely, the power to respond to 
God’s Agape. Again we must choose between predestination, 
by which God arbitrarily puts this quality into some but not 
into others, irrespective of their inherent worth, or we must 
recognize that God is seeking in man an inherent worth, the 
power of response. 
II 

Thus, the Agape of God, as Nygren presents it in spite of 
himself, is a love for all which finds fruition only in the respon- 
sive. In such a picture we are getting dangerously near to a 
sublimated conception of sexual love projected into God him- 
self. That the union of God’s love with responsive men results 
in new birth, and that they in turn must be fruitful, by no 
means makes the conception less one of projected sexual image- 
ry. If we are tracing Grundmotifs actually to the bottom, we 
must admit that the Grundmotif of the mystic fertility gods, 
who offer salvation by fertilizing the suppliant with divine life- 
force, is quite the same psychologically as this Agape. Recourse 
to predestinarianism only puts the difficulty off. For if God 
selects certain ones arbitrarily, without reference to any in- 
herent merit, to give them the responsiveness they inherently 
lack, still the rest of the pattern follows exactly the same lines. 
God’s creative love is given only to the responsive, though he 
has first had to make them so, and condemnation, essentially 
for unresponsiveness, is given to the rest. 

One feels driven back to the love of God for Israel in Hosea, 
where Hosea is commanded to marry an unworthy woman 
“even as the Lord loveth the children of Israel’ (Hos. 3:1): 
“And I will betroth thee unto me forever” (Hos. 2:19). And 
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surely Christ’s love for his bride, the Church, is part of the 
New Testament doctrine of divine love. Nygren, so far as I 
remember, nowhere calls Agape an unsexual love as contrasted 
with the sublimated sex of Eros; but, when he points out the 
sexual pattern of Eros only, the reader must understand such 
a contrast to be implicit. Incidentally, Nygren does not point 
out that Agape is used in the New Testament of ordinary love, 
even of unworthy love, as well as of ideal love. Not only must 
husbands have Agape for their wives (Col. 3:19, Eph. 2:4) but 
the Pharisees are condemned for their Agape of the glory of 
men (John 12:43), and the unregenerate in general for their 
Agape of the “world and darkness” (I John 2:15; cf. John 
3:19). 

When Nygren turns to the pagan world, he discusses only the 
philosophers. Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus are regarded, on 
the whole unexceptionably, as showing the contrast between 
their unmoved absolutes, whether forms or 70 év, and the 
Christian God who takes the loving initiative toward man. 
Much of this contrast is quite sound. Certainly, there is all 
the difference in the world between the Christian God counting 
the hairs of our head and the Unmoved Mover of Aristotle. 
Just as truly the Synoptics have no hint of the Greek notion 
that the soul of man is inherently divine and must escape the 
material to be united with God. But when this is made into 
acontrast between Christianity and paganism in general, the 
contrast, so far as Grundmotif is concerned, becomes mislead- 
ing and false. Nygren recognizes that the gift of the mystery 
religions to Greek philosophy, beginning at least with Plato, 
was to color the philosophers’ abstractions with a desire for 
appropriation. It was not enough to describe the Absolute: 
man must somehow himself experience the Absolute. But the 
mysteries themselves were no more philosophic in the classic 
sense than Christianity, and their appeal was precisely the 
yearning love of their deities for man, their suffering which be- 
came the way for man to God. The picture of Isis revealing 
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her loving kindness to the degraded ass, in the last book of 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, her revelation of the sacraments and 
how, if the ass complies, she will change him into a being worthy 
of herself, is one which would have much confused the contrast 
between Agape and Eros had Nygren considered it. . 
Thus, when Nygren makes a complete contrast between 
Christian and pagan motivation, he goes too far. Eros, he says, 
is a product arising out of man, his love for divine Reality, 
his desire for it, balanced by his hatred of matter, while early 
Christian Agape arose in God and was imparted to men. 
Granted that Eros in this sense was a very important element 
in paganism, it was very early important in Christianity, if 
Paul is any representative of early Christianity. He too, as 
has been mentioned, is straining forward for the Crown; he too 
is wrestling with his lower nature, from which, like the ass’s 
hide of Apuleius, he cannot be freed except by divine interven- 
tion; he, with the Spirit, is groaning for redemption with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered; he is buffeting his body, and 
striving to walk not after the flesh but the Spirit. Paul does not 
like the word “gnosis,” but the culmination of religion is for 
him as for pagans to “see face to face’? the undistorted vision 
of God which sees not Platonic reflections but Reality. This 
passion for perfection of religious experience Paul does not call 
‘“‘Eros,”’ but we are again reminded of Watson’s words in de- 
scribing the method of ‘‘Motif-research”: ‘Similar or identical 
forms and expressions may sometimes conceal totally different 
motifs, while widely different forms and expressions may some- 
times represent the same motif.”’ There are, it is obvious to 
anyone who knows Paul and the Greeks, striking differences 
between Paul’s religious passion and that of the pagans. But 
the difference is not accurately indicated in Nygren’s claim that 
in paganism a man himself desires religious experience and 
strives for it, whereas in Christianity God’s Agape picks him 
up, transforms him, and leaves it necessary for the man only 
to hold to God in faith while he passes on to his fellows the 
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Agape he has received. If this were the contrast, Paul would 
belong, in spite of occasional passages, rather with the Greeks; 
for, much as he feels that he was at the first a brand snatched 
from the burning by Agape, his life is thereafter one of passion- 
ate struggle to crucify the flesh and walk after the Spirit. 


ITI 


The danger of “‘Motif-research” has become sufficiently ap- 
parent: there is constant peril of oversimplification. The con- 
trast which Nygren has drawn between the Agape of Chris- 
tianity and the Eros of philosophical mysticism (not paganism 
in general) is largely true. There is nothing in pagan philosophy, 
or in paganism, which can be compared with I Corinthians, 
chapter 13, or John 3:16. And while the Grundmotif of John 
3:16 may be paralleled in the mysteries, one has indeed to go 
underground to the roots for the similarity, while I Corinthians, 
chapter 13, remains unique. But when Nygren attempts to 
make Agape the essential motif of early Christianity and to 
interpret all early Christianity— its Pauline struggle, its escha- 
tological severity, its final judgment based upon conduct—as 
elaborations of the Agape Grundmotif, it is obvious that he has 
failed. Early Christianity cannot be subsumed under I Co- 
rinthians, chapter 13, or under the Johannine conception that 
God is Agape. Nygren is really—in the second volume he al- 
most confesses it himself—a “reformer” (pp. 24-27). His con- 
ception of the kind of reformation needed grows out of his 
idea that Christianity began simply with Agape, that as it 
developed it became complicated with foreign elements, espe- 
cially those inherent in Eros, until by the Reformation it was 
brought back to Agape, but only to become later corrupted 
with Eros again—a natural, almost inevitable, cycle. In such 
a statement is disclosed the essential weakness of the reformers, 
who seem, to those who refuse to follow them, to be inter- 
ested in some one aspect of Christianity to the point of losing 
the richness of the tradition as a whole for to put all of Chris- 
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tianity—that is, unadulterated Christianity—into the concep- 
tion of Agape is to simplify beyond Luther and Calvin, certainly 
beyond the New Testament. 

Nygren’s oversimplification becomes increasingly apparent in 
the later volumes. The Apostolic Fathers mingle Agape with 
Nomos, the legal Grundmotif of Judaism, he says, and here 
for the first time Nygren recognizes that the Christian is taught 
to seek a reward, but notices it as a perverison of early Chris- 
tian Agape. Justin seems to him much closer to Agape, though 
Nygren by no means proves his point. The Gnostics, of course, 
he tosses to the dogs of Eros; Marcion was almost a Christian, 
Nygren judges, certainly so in his rejection of Nomos, but in 
his rejection of the resurrection of the flesh, creation by God, 
and the true incarnation Marcion was on Greek, and hence 
non-Christian, ground. Tertullian was much too nomistic to 
have done justice to Agape; and Clement and Origen were so far 
afield that Origen, Nygren thinks, was rightly pronounced a 
heretic and not Christian at all, for with Origen Agape was en- 
tirely replaced by Eros. Irenaeus was much closer to the truth 
of Agape, the closest of all writers of the early church, but even 
Irenaeus spoiled it when he said that Christ came down to men 
that men might rise to God. This is much too close to Eros! In 
the Christological controversies, Nygren continues, orthodoxy 
was really defending Agape against Eros, though even Athana- 
sius and Gregory of Nyssa grounded their personal religions on 
Eros motivations. Agape and Eros were finally blended by Au- 
gustine, Nygren says, in the great doctrine of caritas: yet caritas 
is basically man’s desire for God and so hellenistic rather than 
Christian; it is still quest for the Greek swmmum bonum. Augus- 
tine’s notion of grace, however, was Agape. It was the com- 
bination of these two, Nygren tells us, which constituted the 
medieval synthesis of Agape and Eros. But Nygren sees along 
with this an even stronger Eros religion given to the Middle 
Ages by Dionysius and his successors, for in their writings Eros 
was supreme in both God and men. 
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During the whole of the Middle Ages, Eros had been a living reality— 

but it was imprisoned in the Caritas synthesis. As perhaps the most 
important element in this synthesis, Eros had largely moulded the inter- 
pretation of Christianity without any one realizing what a transforma- 
tion of Christianity it effected [II, 449]. 
But the renewed study of Plato, the Neo-Platonists, and Diony- 
sius, in the Renaissance resulted in the rebirth of pure Eros. 
Nygren finally treats the Reformation very interestingly as a 
complementary rebirth of Agape. 

As the reader goes through these pages, especially those 
which describe the early centuries of Christianity, he wonders 
increasingly what could have kept Christianity together if its 
Grundmotif so rarely came to even approximately adequate 
recognition. Why were men ready to die for a Christianity 
which, as Nygren describes it, actually differed so slightly from 
Hellenism, and why did Christianity not break into a thousand 
pieces in the hellenistic environment if its Grundmotif was so 
rarely and weakly appreciated? 

The only answer to this question must be that, however 
interesting Nygren’s account of Agape in its historical vicissi- 
tudes, Agape could not have been the Christian Grundmotif if 
that term is to have any intelligible meaning. For I cannot 
understand a Grundmotif as anything but the basic factor of 
some entity’s existence, and this, Nygren abundantly demon- 
strates, Agape in Christianity was not. Surely if the Grund- 
motif of Christianity is to be found, it must appear not in such 
an attenuated and broken line as Nygren’s Agape but in the 
common elernent which all who claimed in any way to be Chris- 
tian shared and emphasized. 


IV 
If this point of view is taken, it will appear that the Grund- 
motif of Christianity from the beginning was not any philo- 
sophical or theological conception, for on no such conception was 
Christianity unitedly emphatic. The actual Grundmotif ap- 
pears to me to be so obvious that I should hesitate to suggest 
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it if it were not almost invariably ignored. If there was a single 
basic and motivating principle in early Christianity, it was un- 
questionably the life, death, and confidently accepted resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, or, in a word, Jesus himself. In the experience 
of the early associates of Jesus a new dynamic was released, 
which was Christianity. From the beginning those who shared 
in this experience used various “‘old bottles” of ideology to ac- 
count for the experience. There were the Judaistic eschatology 
and legalism and hellenistic frames of the most diverse sorts. 
The dynamic experience in a specific person burst them all, or, 
to change the figure, transformed them all into new compounds. 
And very early, even from the first, different pre-existing types 
of thought were combined, like nomism with eschatology, 
along with prophetic conceptions, into a single complex. The 
Christian Gnostics tried to take Jesus and his dynamic power 
into Gnosis. And soon the hellenistic- Jewish, later the hellenis- 
tic, ideas were used to enrich or supplant earlier explanations. 
In this process many new ideas, like Agape, were conceived. 
But while different sorts of Christianity advanced different ex- 
planations, the vital and continuous force through every inter- 
pretation was not any single idea but the reality of the expe- 
rience of God through Jesus, the certainty of immortality 
through Jesus, the conviction that, however the problems of life 
might be formulated, Jesus’ death and resurrection had solved 
them. Recognizing this, early Christian apologists faced pagan- 
ism and Judaism with their theory of “preparation.” It must 
not be forgotten that these apologists were confronted not only 
with a living Judaism but with a still very vital paganism, and 
that with these before them they asserted not that Christianity 
had a new ideology but that what of good their neighbors had 
was fulfilled and realized in the person of Jesus, the actual 
death and resurrection of the Son of God. Early Christians did 
not agree upon any single new idea which Christianity seemed 
to them to contribute to either Judaism or paganism, and for 
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us to try to isolate such an idea, and then to treat it as the 
Grundmotif of the early faith, is to invite such failure as Nygren 
seems to me ultimately to reveal. To the early Christians who 
knew paganism as we can never do, Jesus was a reality, tangi- 
ble, fresh, eternal, who accomplished the fulfilment, opened the 
doors which before that men could go through only in their 
fancies. The constant between all the different forms of early 
Christianity, let me repeat, and the only one I can see, is Jesus 
himself. “‘That which we have seen with our eyes and our 
hands have handled”’ was the distinctive message of early Chris- 
tians to paganism. The vivid reality of their Savior induced a 
reality of experience beyond the power of myths to reproduce 
or of philosophy to inspire. Coupled with the sublime ethical 
teaching of Jesus (itself, Jewish parallels show, a “‘fulfilment’’ 
of Jewish tendencies), the result was an exemplification, not a 
mere formulation, of the ethics of love—an exemplification in 
the lives of the followers who had actually “put on Jesus 
Christ.” 

The reality of the experience gave Christians not new ideas 
for myths but a mythopoeic power lacking in paganism. If it is 
true that paganism can be shown to have foreshadowed the 
basic motifs of Christian myths of the union of God and man 
ina new birth, a saving manifestation of divinity to and in 
humanity, yet it is also true that paganism produced no myth 
comparable with the first chapters of Luke for power, direct- 
ness, and beauty. And in pagan myths of the dying and rising 
God there appears nothing so moving as the story of the jour- 
ney to Emmaus or the post-resurrection scenes in the Fourth 
Gospel. No one in his senses would deny that Christianity, re- 
jected and hated by Jews and pagans alike, was a new religion. 
But the new Christian message was not new in every respect: 
it was essentially the declaration, based upon the experience, 
that the God pagans and Jews worshiped in ignorance had been 
revealed in the resurrection of Jesus. While the pagans were 
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turning to “principles” only thinly personified, the Christians 
had the vivid person, Jesus their Savior. And in this person 
their lives were transformed. 

Nygren has not failed—he has brilliantly succeeded—in writ- 
ing a history of Christian Agape. But he has failed in his at- 
tempt to make Agape, at any time, the Grundmotif of Chris- 
tianity, the criterion of true Christianity. His failure is that 
of anyone who would isolate some one idea in the Christian 
complex which seems to him to have survival value, in order to 
make that one idea the focus of the whole. Indeed, quite apart 
from the question of survival value, the basic motif of Chris- 
tianity, in the sense of a basic concept in Christianity, has never 
been isolated to*the general satisfaction of scholars because no 
one concept has been central throughout the varieties of Chris- 
tian experience; in the early period this was even more true 
than in later periods when Christian ideology had become at 
least officially standardized. If we are to understand early Chris- 
tianity, we must ultimately do so not as modern philological 
or philosophical scholars, but as first-century fishermen on the 
Lake of Galilee who see through the mists the risen Lord. 
Philology and historical philosophy, our clumsy conveyances 
to the past, can be of use to us only in so far as they succeed in 
bringing our souls back to such places of experience, for under- 
standing of other men, from our own or any generation, is 
achieved not in the mind but in the heart. 
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NATIONAL SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY: CAN 
THEY BE RECONCILED? 


WILHELM PAUCK 


HE recent appearance of Karl Barth’s book, The 

Church and the Political Problem of Our Day,* confronts 

us again with a question of the greatest importance: 
Can any possible rapprochement be found between Christianity 
and National Socialism? The implications of this question are 
far reaching, for the Nazi movement is not bound to Germany 
alone but affects the civilization of the entire world. This is 
true not only for the ordinary reasons which always make the 
actions of one government the concern of all other governments 
but also and more particularly because National Socialism is 
symptomatic of the present critical situation of world-civiliza- 
tion. Behind the problem of the reconcilability of Christianity 
and National Socialism looms, therefore, the larger question of 
the situation of Christianity in modern civilization. 

Now it is obvious that, although the position of the Christian 
churches in Germany is in many respects quite precarious, as 
every newspaper-reader knows, the churches still carry on their 
work. On the basis of past Christian experience, it is permissible 
to assume that, however difficult the present plight of these 
churches may be, they will outlast the Nazi movement. There 
can be no doubt that, consciously or unconsciously, many 
church leaders, Protestants and Catholics alike, are trying to 
formulate their programs of action in line with this expectation. 
But even so, they do not escape the immediate necessity of fac- 
ing the actuality of National Socialism. The longer this move- 
ment persists, the more impossible neutral attitudes become. 
Hence the influence of those who take clear-cut positions, either 
negative or positive, becomes more and more important. The 

™New York: Scribner’s, 1939. 
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future of Christianity in Germany will largely be shaped by 
them. This paper will be concerned with the views of two dis. 
tinguished theologians who take very decided but diametrically 
opposite positions on this issue, Karl Barth and Emanuel 
Hirsch. 

I 

Barth has stated in most decisive manner the case of those 
who deem Christianity and National Socialism irreconcilable. 
In the book referred to he makes the most forceful theological 
statement against National Socialism that has come from the 
pen of a Christian leader. His argument is based upon the pre- 
suppositions of the biblical theology of which he is the foremost 
spokesman in modern Protestantism. Anyone who has ever 
been inclined to doubt that this theology is being developed 
with proper concern for the situation of Christianity in the pres- 
ent world should ponder this writing of Barth. 

His argument runs as follows: The church is a community of 
“people who have found in Jesus Christ their own comfort and 
hope and the comfort and hope of the whole world” and who 
therefore can do no other than bear witness before the world to 
Jesus Christ. This witnessing to Jesus Christ involves two 
things: the church of today must join in the confession of the 
prophets and apostles and the church in all ages that Jesus 
Christ as the revealer of God is the Lord. The church of today 
must also ‘‘actualize this confession in relation to those contem- 
porary questions which agitate the church and the world.” It 
must speak a definite “Yes” or ‘“No” in making a decision from 
its faith about the events of the day. ‘The political problem of 
our day” is the problem of National Socialism. Its “double 
character as a political experiment and as a religious institution 
of salvation shuts out any possibility of dealing with the ques- 
tion it puts ‘only’ as a political question and not, indirectly and 
directly, as a question of faith as well. Consequently, in no 
event can the church adopt a neutral attitude to the political 
problem of today.” National Socialism cannot be understood 
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unless it is seen “‘as a new Islam, its myth as a new Allah, and 
Hitler as this new Allah’s prophet.” It is a church, although a 
very secular one, of which to be a member means to affirm its 
principles “in the form of faith, of mysticism and fanaticism.” 
If it exhibits, therefore, “all the characteristics of an ‘anti- 
church’ fundamentally hostile to Christianity,” then it must 
become evident, by the way in which the church of Jesus Christ 
confesses its faith, that the Christian rule of faith and life and 
the National Socialist rule of faith and life are mutually exclu- 
sive. No peace is possible between confessing to Jesus Christ 
and accepting the sovereignty of National Socialism. It follows, 
then, that ‘‘the church may and should pray for the suppression 
and casting out of National Socialism, just in the same sense as 
in former times and when confronted by a similar danger she 
prayed for the ‘destruction of the bulwarks of the false prophet 
Mohammed.’ ” 

This argument formed the basic content of a lecture by Barth 
before a meeting of the Swiss Evangelical Organization of Help 
for the Confessional Church in Germany on December 5, 1938. 
It was therefore presented in support of the Confessional 
churches of Germany, whose fight for the independence of the 
church from Nazi politics and Nazi views has attracted the at- 
tention of the entire world. When still a professor in Germany, 
Karl Barth was one of their leaders. Evidently, he still looks 
upon them as that body of Christians who must bear the brunt 
of the conflict between Christianity and National Socialism. 
In spite of the heroic resistance of the Confessional churches to 
the Nazi regime, it can hardly be said that they have dared to 
state their case as bluntly as Barth has done. Such a statement 
alone, even if not applied to action, would invite certain martyr- 
dom. Within Germany the fight has mainly been concentrated 
upon theological issues. The Confessional churches have culti- 
vated a theology which is inspired by loyalty to the creeds of 
Protestantism, particularly those of the Reformation period. 
Barth’s theology, which in its present form is almost exclusively 
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oriented to Reformation theology, has served as a pattern to 
these defenders of the faith against the modern ‘‘Turks.”’ 


The Confessional churches and their most conspicuous, now 


silenced, leader, NiemOller, have had and still have the support 
of the Protestant public outside of Germany, in spite of the fact 
that the Confessional theology is not generally accepted. This 
observation holds true particularly for American Protestantism, 
whose leaders for the most part have little sympathy for the 
Barthian theology. But if Barth’s theological weapons against 
National Socialism are unacceptable to American Protestants, 
what are their means of proving the irreconcilability between 


Christianity and National Socialism? How would they advise 
the German Protestants to maintain the faith? And how would 


they protect the Christian church against the dangers of mod- 


ern civilization of which Nationa) Socialism is an outstanding 
symbol? These are questions which must be fully faced. Their 


importance becomes particularly apparent when we turn from 
Barth to another significant contemporary theologian, who 
holds that National Socialism and Christianity are eminently 
reconcilable. 
IT 

Emanuel Hirsch, professor of theology at Gottingen, a mem- 
ber of the same theological generation (born in the decade be- 
tween 1880 and 1890) as Karl Barth, has long been one of Ger- 
many’s foremost theologians. As a historian of doctrine, he has 
made significant contributions to the understanding of the Ref- 
ormation (particularly of Luther), of German Idealism, and re- 
cently of Kierkegaard. His influence has been confined to Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian countries, as one would expect in 
view of the fact that his writings have always carried a strong 
patriotic, even nationalistic, note. Today he must be consid- 
ered the most articulate and (from a scholarly point of view) 
most respectable exponent of a theology which is positively ori- 
ented to National Socialism. In a book first published in 1934 
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under the title, The Present Spiritual Situation,’ he tried to 
justify his views by a historical analysis of the development of 
theology since the turn of the century. Recently, he has sys- 
tematically expounded them in the form of paraphrased theses 
prepared for lecture courses under the title, Outline of Christian 
Doctrine.3 His opinions are also succinctly stated in the leading 
articles of a small book of essays, published somewhat earlier, 
entitled The Course of Theology. The following characterization 
of his views is based primarily on this book, but I have kept the 
other writings in mind. 

The essay which formed a public lecture in Géttingen on 
November 25, 1936, presents the following argument: The 
Christian church has always rendered a twofold service to the 
Western peoples among whom it spread. It has imparted sa- 
credness to the earthly life of man in its totality and it has 
taught a way to eternal life. By the first service it has fulfilled 
and fulfils a public function as a socially organized institution. 
By the second service, it has guarded and guards a secret that 
is opened only to the believer in Jesus Christ, and is therefore 
not everybody’s concern. In the course of modern history, the 
position of the Christian church has undergone significant 
changes. The personal faith which it engenders meets every- 
where with doubt. Life has remained human only because a 
general belief in God has been preserved among the people, but 
apart from particular Christian presuppositions. This general 
God-belief, so Hirsch declares, has proved sufficiently strong to 
inspire the will of the German people to seek a rebirth through 
National Socialism. But this general belief will not be able to 
support the new German political order unless the personal rela- 
tionship of individuals to God is made more clear. 

The position of Christianity in the modern world is still 


? Die gegenwiirtige geistige Lage in Spiegel philosophischer und theologischer Besinnung 
(Gottingen, 1934). 

3 Leitfaden sur christlichen Lehre (Tiibingen, 1938). 

4 Der Weg der Theologie (Stuttgart, 1937). 
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strong, because the Christian religion, having shaped the history 
of the West, still furnishes the general religious presuppositions 
of public life, but it is weak because personal religious life has 
more and more disintegrated under the impact of personal reli- 
gious doubt. Two practical implications are inherent in this 
situation: (1) Because of its long historical association with the 
Western peoples, Christianity is still powerful enough to prevent 
the formation of a new religion that would be authoritative 
among Western nations. (2) Because the personal religious 
doubt of modern men is nourished primarily by the inadequacy 
of the ecclesiastical forms of the Christian faith, the Christian 
churches cannot hope to overcome this doubt by an external 
strengthening of their position as churches. Christianity will 
again become the personal concern of men only if it is inter- 
preted with respect to the revolutionary experiences of the post- 
war years. Hirsch maintains that these years have taught the 
Germans a twofold experience: the experience of the “hidden 
God” and the experience of the “holy bond” (heilige Bindung) 
in which human life is guarded and protected. I quote: 

Every one who has really lived through the upsetting years from 1914 
to 1933 and has not yet forgotten them, understands what is meant by 
the German experience of the hidden God: in those years a whole form 
of German life and thought, a whole cultural epoch with its ideals and 
ideologies, a whole pattern of human life and human community, went 
to pieces among us. Then every German, each in his own way, found 
himself exposed to the incomprehensible riddle of life all about him. Then 
all old tables of law were broken and in their stead fate itself showed its 
silent face. The traditional piety, ecclesiastical and extra-ecclesiastical, 
was then lost to all of us, together with all the other things that went 
under. Some were made godless by it all. And yet it was certain to us 
that God was in it all. Thus an ultimate secret of human life was dis- 
closed to us: that it is completely from God and in God and to God and 
that this same God, who in calling us disturbs us, is the hidden, undis- 


closed one..... 

But, if the German experience had been only this, our people would 
have been lost. It would merely have inspired a death-theology and a 
death-philosophy, as indeed were furnished by irresponsibly quick inter- 
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preters of the events. But upon those who did not let themselves be 
bewitched by death a true insight broke forth from this divine hidden- 
ness, namely, that human life can be truly human only when the holy 
bond is honored and held in which God has bound it—the holy bond, 
which is the unbreakable law in the laws and the avenger against all law- 
lessness..... Whenever today we speak of blood and soil, of race and 
heredity, of honor and community, of true socialism, of sacrifice and 
duty, we speak of this holy bond [pp. 12 f.]. 

A twofold experience is here asserted as fundamentally reli- 
gious in character: the experience of fate, against the decrees of 
which no life can offer resistance, and the experience of the na- 
tional community, which is said to be the basic form of all social 
orders. That no man can give life and the circumstances of life 
to himself and that no man can live alone—these fundamental 
experiences are here understood in connection with the reawak- 
ening of German nationalism under the impact of National So- 
cialism. The fate of a nation is seen as a divine decree and the 
nation as the divine bond, and together they are interpreted as 
the means by which the divine sovereignty establishes itself 
over human existence. This religious understanding, Hirsch as- 
serts, is that which is presupposed by the Christian gospel. In 
his opinion it corresponds to what, in Pauline-Lutheran the- 
ology, is called ‘‘the law.” Whosoever submits to the inscrutable 
law of fate and acknowledges the sacred bond which ties him to 
his nation bows to the lordship of God. By this surrender of all 
sovereignty over himself, by this giving-up of all autonomy, his 
life can be sacred in the service to fate and nation, although it is 
not yet blessed with the sense of a personal, intimate belonging 
to God. This latter experience is bestowed only upon him who 
has received the grace of the Christian gospel through an en- 
counter with Jesus. It is not open to everyone. But if one can- 
not have it, he can yet have community and comradeship with 
his compatriots, as they are given to him in the nation by the 
God of fate, and thus he can understand his life as meaningful. 
The character of his life is essentially that of the soldier, who 
obeys the orders he receives without asking for their intent or 
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ultimate purpose. As long as he blindly obeys, he realizes him- 
self as a member of a larger whole. Inscrutable as this may be to 
him, particularly if it demands even the sacrifice of his life, it 
is “the holy” which he serves. It is God who, if he lets him live, 
bestows comforting fellowship, and if he orders death, lets the 
fellowship (for the benefit of others presumably) still live. This 
God is a God of terror, but in his terrible lordship there is hidden 
that love which bestows upon his servants the fellowship of the 
common fate of being in the hands of the same God. 

The Christian faith, as Hirsch interprets it, answers a ques- 
tion which an individual may come to ask if, as an obedient 
soldier, he tries to do the will of God in the station of life where 
he finds himself. It is the question of his personal relationship 
with God. By Jesus it is answered in such a way that “God is 
revealed to us as that love which, in spite of and through his 
inscrutableness, becomes our life, an eternal life that does not 
know death” (p. 16). Jesus possesses this authority by the se- 
cret of his death on the cross. This secret, which is open only to 
faith, is that “God is life in death” (p. 17). By the cross the 
wonderful certainty is communicated to the believer that the 
God of terror, who rules by the law, is a God of love who gives 
himself as a loving father to one who, in all things, surrenders to 
him with the prayer: “Not my will but thine be done.”’ Hence- 
forth he is free from the servitude which binds him to fate and 
to the God-given bond of human community, but only in the 
sense that he is now no longer governed by the spirit of dogged 
obedience, but by the spirit of loving gratitude, of in the sense 
that he is liberated from the law that binds him to fate and com- 
munity. Out of the new spirit of freedom, grounded in the cer- 
tainty of personally belonging to God, he accepts the life of fate 
and the holy bond. As one to whom God is no longer the in- 
scrutable sovereign, but a loving father, he now does the will of 
God not like a servant but like a child. All goods and duties of 
life now appear to him as tokens of divine love and not as 
tokens of divine authority. 
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Thus Hirsch can claim that the Christian faith inwardly sup- 
ports and upholds the God-experience which, according to his 
belief, the Germans have received from their national awaken- 
ing under Hitler’s leadership. In his eyes the swastika is a 
symbol of an obedience to the will of God expressing itself 
through loyalty to the nation, and the cross is a symbol of an 
obedience to the will of God which consists in personal trust in 
divine love despite death and destruction. In so far as I can 
understand his mind, swastika and cross are conceived of as 
supplementing each other. Only in the light of the swastika 
(“fate,” “holy bond’’) can the cross (‘‘God’s love for me’’) be 
understood; the cross makes possible a deep, personal loyalty 
to the swastika. To put it in different words: Obedience to the 
laws of the nation is obedience to the will of the divine creator, 
but such obedience may engender the spirit of a chafing servi- 
tude and the feeling of blind and cruel slavery, unless it is sancti- 
fied by the personal experience that the divine creator is also a 
savior who, in spite of and through the laws which he imposes 
upon man, seeks him with a fatherly love and personally cares 
for him. By such an experience the obedience to the laws of the 
nation is transformed into a loving service to the nation out of 
the spirit of childlike trust in a divine father. The Christian is 
thus described as a better nationalist than the non-Christian, 
inasmuch as his personal faith in God, known only to himself 
and a secret to every outsider, must express itself in loyalty to 
the God-ordered nation and in the discharge of his God-given 
duty within it. 

III 

Any critic of this theological program must begin by agreeing 
with Hirsch’s characterization of the situation of Christianity 
in the modern world. It is indeed true that personal faith has 
been battered and even shattered in the cases of vast numbers 
of individuals all over the world and that the official position 
which Christianity still holds in public life is largely due to the 
intimate historical connection between the Christian religion 
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and Western civilization. It must also be admitted that this 
critical condition of Christianity is chiefly due to the fact that, 
in spite of tremendous efforts of Christian leaders, the form of 
the Christian religion, by which it could become truly effective 
to modern men, has not yet been found. The forms of historical 
tradition, under which Christianity is still communicated to the 
people of the modern world, in thought, worship, and organiza- 
tion, are inadequate to relate its message to the realities of mod- 
ern life. But these realities are themselves in the condition of 
crisis. This crisis has been caused in part, so one may assume, 
by the fact that the religious-moral norms which Christianity 
o:.ght to have furnished to civilization have been ineffective 
since the time when Christianity ceased to be the universally 
recognized spiritual authority of Western men. But the chief 
causes of the crisis of modern civilization are to be found in the 
inability of men to reconcile the scientific-technological ad- 
vances with proper forms of the social order and particularly in 
the incapacity of the economic system of private capitalism to 
satisfy the economic needs of men within the limits of national- 
istic political systems. 

National Socialism is a symptom of this crisis in all respects: 
It exhibits the indifference of modern man to Christianity, going 
to the point of hostility. It symbolizes the conflict between a 
rationalistic technical civilization and the social order by its 
self-contradictory blending of ultramodern technical efficiency 
and antiquated, premodern social ideals. It exhibits the inner 
conflicts of capitalism in the efforts to establish a German eco- 
nomic autarchy, for these efforts are continually contradicted 
by attempts to get new access to the world-market and to the 
world’s raw materials and by an aggressive nationalist-imperial- 
istic foreign policy. The inner effects of the Nazi crisis of civili- 
zation upon Germany itself are clearly visible to everyone who 
does not permit himself to be blinded. The new social order 
which the Nazis claim to have established within Germany 
wastes the substance of German life, for they threaten destruc- 
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tion to everyone who challenges the utterly arbitrary alliance 
between dictatorial political power and the capitalistic, nation- 
alistic, militaristic forces which today are the main carriers of 
the catastrophic threat to human civilization. The use of perse- 
cution, torture, and murder in the name of “national honor,”’ 
“anti-Semitism,” and scores of other irrational slogans, the 
harsh disregard for the sacredness of individual human life in the 
name of the “nation,” which is actually a political party come to 
power by the ruthless use of lies and untruths and by an irre- 
sponsible, evil exploitation of the good intentions of its follow- 
ers and victims—all this betrays a diseased civilization which 
no power of propaganda will be able to declare healthy. 

If a man like Hirsch can believe that the disintegration of hu- 
man culture, of which the present crises of religion and civiliza- 
tion are the symptoms, has been halted and even overcome by 
National Socialism, one can only regard him as the victim of a 
delusion. When he goes so far as to advocate that the proper in- 
terpretation of the Christian gospel to modern men must be 
undertaken on the basis of the life and principles of National 
Socialism, one must conclude that he is afflicted with a blind- 
ness which prevents his understanding the Christian gospel. 
That he is so afflicted—surprising as the fact may seem in one 
who undeniably belongs among the most competent modern in- 
terpreters of historical Christianity—can be proved by an ex- 
amination of his own analysis of its nature. 

The heart of his interpretation of Christianity lies in his use 
of the paradoxes, ‘‘time and eternity” and “the law and the 
gospel.” His understanding of them is determined by his ex- 
planation of Luther’s theology and Kierkegaard’s philosophy. 
Luther’s description of the Christian as a “free man” and Kier- 
kegaard’s stress on the Christian as ‘“‘the individual” are the 
keynotes of his theology. Man’s relationship with God as de- 
termined by man’s God-ordered dependence upon his position 
in the world and society he sees in such a way as that this de- 
pendence is broken by the personal religious experience of the 
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forgiving, seeking love of God, only in order to be restored on the 
basis of this personal religious experience. What Hirsch means 
by man’s God-ordered dependence upon the world can only be 
understood in the light of his intense patriotism. “I know,” 
he says, “that I encounter God in nation and fatherland (Volks- 
tum und Vaterland). I know that in them God embraces me 
with a binding, blessing, utterly irresistible reality, which from 
the depths of the Origin nourishes my life and breaks the power 
I have over myself.’’s> His fundamental religious attitude is 
grounded in his awareness of being a member of a nation. Only 
such a man would write of Germany’s defeat in the World War 
and of the post-war years of Germany’s humiliation in the words 
I quoted earlier in this article. It is this religious nationalism 
that furnishes him the basis of Christianity. How it is related 
to the Christian gospel can be seen from the following, which 
follows the quotation just given: 


But I am aware of the finite, mortal nature of my nation (Volk) and 
country; I know that the primordial power of the Origin consumes it too, 
and accordingly I regard the myth of the “eternal” nation (V’olkstum) as 
being deficient in an absolute religious reflection. But the very knowl- 
edge of the mortality of my own Volk und Reich does not render the 
love of my people and country half-hearted and lax, it rather incites the 
passion of my love for nation and country. Only that which is mortal 
can be loved by us mortals with a passionate love; for the sole majesty 
of the mortal is the majesty of the historical moment which knows no 
repetition and toward which we can relate ourselves only by personal 
decision. 


This insight into the mortal nature of all earthly objects and 
obligations, so Hirsch asserts, is the chief content of the Chris- 
tian religious experience of God through the cross of Jesus 
Christ. For the cross of Jesus, as I have shown above, repre- 
sents, in Hirsch’s opinion, the decisive encounter of death- 
bound time with deathless eternity, of man condemned to death 
with God who is lord over death. It is the decisive encounter be- 
cause, by Jesus’ God-yielding, God-believing willingness to obey 


5 Die gegenwdrtige geistige Lage, p. 162. 
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God even unto death, the door has been opened to all through 
him to obtain the vision of eternal life. The life of the Christian 
is, therefore, so Hirsch concludes, a life of devotion to that which 
is mortal—a devotion grounded in the awareness that the 
eternal God alone is its lord. The change which is introduced 
by Christianity is a new way of looking upon life. It is not a 
change of the moral quality and direction of life. The ethos of 
the Christian is distinguished from the ethos of the non-Chris- 
tian by the fact that the Christian’s love of life is joined with a 
willingness to die for the sake of God’s eternity, while the non- 
Christian loves life with the desperate stubbornness inspired by 
the knowledge that death will be his end and ultimately the end 
ofall. In this sense, Hirsch can assert that the ethos of the Ger- 
man Nazi who personally cannot be a Christian is the same as 
that of a Nazi who is a Christian. The former’s devotion to the 
nation is hard, direct, fatalistically bound to the “here and 
now,” while the latter’s devotion to the nation is transfigured by 
the religious awareness of the eternal. But in both cases the de- 
votion to the nation is the primary devotion. The nonbeliever 
isin danger of absolutizing himself or of creating the myth of 
the eternal nation, while the believer knows the boundary line 
which separates the finite from the infinite, and this knowledge 
prevents his absolutizing anything mortal. But in the case of 
both, the object of devotion remains the same. 

Hirsch’s claim that, in this argument, he makes a new applica- 
tion of the Pauline-Lutheran antimony between the law and the 
gospel is hardly justified, for he fails to do justice to the fact 
that by setting the gospel of Christ over against the “law” of 
the Jews, Paul desired to show the fulfilment of the law by the 
new universal morality of a completely free, self-giving love 
(agape), and that, by setting the gospel of Christ over against 
the “law”? of the papal church, Luther desired to show the fulfil- 
ment of the law by the new, unlegalistic, uninstitutional moral- 
ity of a completely free, self-giving love. When Hirsch implicit- 
ly suggests that the “law of the national community” corre- 
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sponds today to the “law of the Jews” and the “law of the medi- 
eval church,” he could be said to argue in line with Pau) and 
Luther only if he asserted that the law of the nation must today 
be replaced by a new, universal morality of a completely free, 
self-giving love of man for all men. Instead he argues that the 
gospel of Christ fulfils the law of the nation by causing its tem- 
poral, mortal nature to be sharply seen in the light of the faith 
in the eterna) God who, in the sign of the cross, is loved asa 
father. If Paul and Luther had argued in the same way, they 
would never have understood Christianity as transcending the 
legalism of Judaism and papal institutionalism. They would 
merely have confirmed Judaism and papalism in the light of 
their “new” faith. But, in Paul’s eyes, the Torah was adjudged 
inadequate by the gospel, and, in Luther’s eyes, the Roman 
Catholic lex canonica was adjudged inadequate by the gospel, 
In Hirsch’s eyes, however, the ‘“‘law”’ of this hour, the law of the 
nation, is re-established by the gospel. 

The reason for this distorted interpretation of the Christian 
gospel lies partly in Hirsch’s use of Luther’s teaching that the 
Christian faith and its ethos of love can and must be practiced 
in all conditions of life. The freedom of the Christian man, 
which Luther proclaimed, was in part a freedom from the re- 
strictions of asceticism imposed upon Christianity by the medi- 
eval institutional church. In making an application of his teach- 
ing of the universal priesthood of all believers, he therefore urged 
that the common man in pursuing his tasks within his worldly 
vocation could live a true life of faith and love. He knew well 
the difficulties of building a Christian social order dominated 
and motivated by the ethic of love, and he never ceased to be 
aware of the prophetic, radically critical character of love active 
within the social order, but, true to his conservative, authori- 
tarian, social, and political outlook, he confidently considered 
men and women capable of expressing the Christian ethic with- 
in the stations of life where, he believed, the benevolent will of 
the creator had placed them. Following the example of his 
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Lutheran forebears, Hirsch adopts and develops this teaching 
of Luther. He employs it in order to authorize his own opinion 
that loyalty to the nation and service within the national social 
order are the fields wherein the Christian ethos is to be practiced. 
The fact that he denatures the Christian ethos in this process is 
due to the excessive and exaggerated value he finds in the na- 
tion, because the nation is the principal object of his religious 
devotion. One is inclined to say that it is the primary object of 
his religious worship. Hence it is not surprising that he deprives 
the Christian religion and the Christian ethic of their prophetic 
universal content. 

One may indeed go as far as to say that his religion is of a 
Jewish rather than of a Christian type, and of a Roman Catho- 
lic rather than of a Protestant type. It is Jewish, inasmuch as 
its universalism is delimited by a “‘holy covenant” between God 
and the nation, in this case the German nation. The universal 
teaching in the Old Testament prophets and particularly the 
early Christian teaching which conceives the church (ecclesia) 
as the new, true Israel under Christ, in whom there is no differ- 
ence between Jew and Greek, are so completely ignored in 
Hirsch’s theology that it can even bear comparison at certain 
points with Mohammedanism. Indeed, Hirsch’s idea of the 
divine fate, expressing itself through the nation, and his tend- 
ency to characterize ethical attitudes by referring to the soldier 
and the officer, remind one constantly of the religion of Moham- 
med, the prophet of Allah. Barth’s characterization of National 
Socialism as the new Turkish adversary of Christianity does not 
appear as exaggerated. At any rate, it does not seem impossible 
for this enemy to occupy a main fortress of Christianity, name- 
ly, its theology. 

Hirsch’s religion is Roman Catholic in type, inasmuch as 
natural theology furnishes the main features of its interpreta- 
tion. The co-ordination of the natural and supernatural realms 
which characterizes Thomistic ethics is in his case represented 
by a supplementation of the realm of the God-given, God- 
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ordered holy national life with the realm of the God-revealed 
Christian life. But the superstructure of Christianity which he 
builds upon the foundation of the religion of nationalism bears 
little resemblance to the spiritually and institutionally powerful 
superstructure of the Roman Catholic church of salvation 
through Christ. 
IV 

What means are available to Protestant Christianity for its 
defense against such a distortion of its character? The only 
sure way is suggested by Karl Barth, when he urges that all 
those who recognize the danger of National Socialism for Chris- 
tianity discuss its issues within the church by reference to the 
faith by which the church lives. But, at this point, a grave diffi- 
culty arises for the modern church. For, in such a discussion, it 
cannot depend upon a norm of its faith which is recognized as 
valid by all participants in the discussion. None of the author- 
ities, not even that of the Bible, which the church employed in 
the crises of the past, when the substance of its faith was threat- 
ened with extinction or radical deformation, are available to the 
Christians of today. Only those who are technically trained in 
the history of theology and theological analysis are capable of 
making the right use of the historical norms of the truth of 
Christianity. Those who naively regard them as immediately 
valid also for our times make the impossible attempt of waging 
war against the heresies of the twentieth century by using 
forms of faith that belong to the sixteenth century or to the 
first or fourth centuries. Each age must have its own weapon 
against its own enemies. This applies also to church. Other- 
wise it will meet the fate of the Indians at the hands of the 
American colonists and pioneers or that of the Ethiopians at 
the hands of Mussolini. When the members of the Confessional 
churches and also Karl Barth and his followers argue against a 
Nazi theology, whose God is Germany rather than the Father of 
Jesus Christ, in the name of the Bible and the classical Protes- 
tant creeds, they certainly have the truth on their side, but they 
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hardly hold the weapons with which to defend this truth. Men 
like Hirsch are acutely aware of this fact. When, in his essay on 
“The Situation of Theology” and especially in his Outline of 
Christian Doctrine, Hirsch very cogently demonstrates how the 
old authorities of theology and the old forms of the faith have 
lost their effectiveness upon the mind of modern man, he strikes 
an effective blow at the arms of his opponents, leaving them 
without the means of an immediate counterattack. To be sure, 
this achievement does not prove that right is on his side, but it 
forces upon his opponents the necessity of forging proper weap- 
ons. 

It may appear superfluous for me to point out that the church 
will not be able to overcome its modern counterpart, the pagan- 
ism of the religion of nationalism, by means not primarily 
spiritual, religious, and theological. It will not do to oppose 
Hirsch’s national-socialist distortion of Christianity by setting 
another social or political philosophy against it, even if it should 
appear plausible that such a philosophy is more compatible with 
Christianity. For in such a case, the church would become the 
arena of political debate and conflict. To be sure, political issues 
cannot be banned from the church’s life (and Hirsch’s theology 
is a political issue), but they must be settled by theological and 
by no other means. Christians may well be allowed and should 
even be encouraged to work and pray that the adversary who 
has been raised against them by a political movement like Na- 
tional Socialism should be undone by the destruction of this 
movement at the hands of its political opponents. But even then 
their house would not necessarily be put in order. 

All this means concretely that American Christians cannot 
hope to counteract the effect of a theology like Hirsch’s by re- 
lying upon norms of American life. No true service would be 
rendered the Christian cause if a ‘“‘Nazi’’ theology were opposed 
by an “American” theology or if, in the name of Christian civi- 
lization, the American democratic ideal, for instance, were set 
against the world-view of the Nazis. 
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Unfortunately, the concern of American Christians and Amer- 
ican theologians for Christianity in Germany is largely domi- 
nated by precisely such an attitude. But the Christian faith 
cannot thus be preserved. The demand of the hour is that all 
who recognize the danger which, in the throes of the crisis of 
Western civilization, has arisen for Christianity in the religion 
of nationalism, create weapons of defense in the form of a the- 
ology that does justice to the Christian religious faith as well as 
to the cultural consciousness of the twentieth century. In the 
light of the facts and ideas of this article, this means that Barth 
must be supported against Hirsch, when he declares Christian- 
ity and National Socialism irreconcilable, and that Hirsch must 
be supported against Barth when he declares Barth’s theological 
forms unacceptable to modern men. It should be added, how- 
ever, that until adequate theological forms are found, a Chris- 
tian should cast his lot with Barth rather than with Hirsch. If 
he had to choose a thousand times, he should choose Barth a 
thousand times. 
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JOHN ADAMS: PURITAN, DEIST, HUMANIST 
HOWARD IOAN FIELDING 


OHN ADAMS inherited “two hundred years, wanting five 
months” of Calvinist doctrine and life.t Although there 
had been no thought during the first twenty years of his 

life, either on his part or on that of his family, that he would 
choose any other profession than the ministry,” there were many 
factors at work to shunt him from the ministry into the law—a 
profession he chose on August 21, 1756, when he articled to 
study law under Mr. Putnam, the first lawyer of Worcester.’ 
Among the reasons for his change of profession we must notice 
his education at Harvard, a liberal school which had produced a 
Jonathan Mayhew and had heard an Ebenezer Gay say that 
“religion is divided into natural and revealed.’’ We must allow 





* The Works of John Adams, the Second President of the United States, edited by his 
grandson Charles Francis Adams (10 vols.; Boston, 1850-56) [hereafter simply called 
Works], X, 380. 

2 Tbid., I, 13-14. 

3 [bid., II, 30. Adams’ entrance into the law did not, in his estimation, free him from 
the duties and obligations of morality and religion, for he wrote in his diary: ‘“The 
study and practise of law, I am sure, does not dissolve the obligations of morality or of 
religion; and, although the reason of my quitting divinity was my opinion concerning 
some disputed points, I hope I shall not give reason of offense, to any in that profession, 
by imprudent warmth”? (7bid., p. 31). One of the great reasons for his “‘quitting divin- 
ity” is told in a letter: ‘‘I have the pleasure to be acquainted with a young gentleman 
of fine genius, cultivated with indefatigable study, of a generous and noble disposition, 
and of the strictest virtue; a gentleman who deserves the countenance of the greatest 
men, and the charge of the lest parish in the province. But with all these accomplish- 
ments, he is despised by som}, ridiculed by others, and detested by more, only because 
he is suspected of Arminianjsm” (zbid., I, 37). So great was his respect for Mayhew, 
that man in question, that he was worried enough to write, ‘“There is a story about town 
that Iam an Arminian”’ (zbid., p. 32). It is no surprise, then, to find Adams recording, 
“I saw such a spirit of dogmatism and bigotry in clergy and laity . . . .” (ibid., pp. 41- 
42) and, further, ‘‘I shall not very suddenly become a preacher’”’ (zbid., p. 30). 

His interest in religion never flagged, however. At twenty-one he was disgusted 
with the ‘‘whole cart loads of .... trumpery that we find religion encumbered with 
in these days’? (ibid., pp. 5-6). Seventy years later, still an earnest student of religion, 
he wrote Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘I have been a diligent student for many years in books 
whose titles you have never seen” (zbid., X, 57). 
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also due weight to the influence of Worcester, a hotbed of deistic 
belief,* where the “writings of French and English deists 
were in circulation . . . . and were received by the most intelli- 
gent men.’’> Moreover, Adams, who had been attentive to the- 
ological polemics from his twelfth year,° was a splendid classicist 
who had read the pagan as well as the Christian philosophers all 
his life. The fine ethics of Cicero, whose De senectute he read 
yearly for seventy years,’ met and buttressed the Puritan phi- 
losophy of life which he had inherited and which had guided his 
youth.’ 

Perhaps more fundamentally important, however, was the de- 
cline of high Calvinism which had been taking place for a cen- 
tury and the rise of a spirit of rationalism which was replacing 
it. 

I 

The days of high Calvinism had from the first been numbered. 
A spirit of liberalism and change had been noted in the American 
church as early as 1637.2 Any sign of liberalism among Calvin- 
ists was a defection from orthodoxy, for liberalism was out of 
character among these Puritans who, having been dissenters, al- 
lowed no dissent from their doctrines; who, seeking liberty to 
worship, refused a like liberty to others; who, denied liberality, 
in turn impeded for many years the progress of liberality. 

In 1721 Cotton Mather in the Christian Philosopher asserted 
that [Natural] Philosophy is... . a mighty and wondrous In- 


4 [bid., I, 43. 

5’ New England Journal (Worcester, Mass.), December, 28, 1882, in an article en- 
titled, ‘“Reminiscences of the Bancroft Family.” 

6 Works, X, 388. See also ibid., pp. 56-57. 7 Ibid., pp. 388-89. 

8 Adams confessed that he could not tell from time to time the difference between 
Cato Major and Tillotson, Sherlock, Butler, Buckminster, or Everett, ‘‘for there are 
few Christian theologians who teach better doctrines’’ (ibid.). The ancient moralists 
inculcated temperance, frugality, industry, peace, good will, piety, and devotion. 
They achieved love and reverence toward the Supreme Being (ibid., p. 389). Instill 
another place he equates “‘stoics, the Christians, the Mohammedans and Our North 
American Indians” (ibid., p. 221). 

9G. A. Koch, Republican Religion (New York, 1933), p. 5- 
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centive to Religion.’*° This was the same Mather who in the 
interest of science took a witch into his home that he might ob- 
serve and investigate the phenomena of witchcraft. He also vac- 
cinated his own son, a daring venture in those days. 

Further evidence of the decline of high Calvinism may be 
noted in the necessity that Jonathan Edwards felt in 1754 to 
fight against the encroaching new doctrines. Arminianism stood 
almost diametrically opposed to Calvinism at most important 
points; and Edwards feared the pressure of Arminian denials of 
election and predestination and of their support of the principle 
of freedom of will. And, although Edwards disavows complete 
dependence upon or acceptance of all of Calvin’s doctrines, yet 
he admits that “he should not take it at all amiss, to be called a 
Calvinist.’’* 

But we may well ask what was growing as Calvinism declined. 
What was arising to take its place? What new manifestation of 
the religious spirit was coming to pass? 

In 1717 John Wise, well read in Pufendorf, Locke, and other 
political theorists, published the second of two tracts” which 
had not only great spiritual but far-reaching political effect. 
Because in 1705 the Mathers had proposed greater control of 
separate congregations by the association of ministers, Wise 
wrote The Vindication of the Government of New England 
Churches to defend the congregational system against the more 
centralized administration and to show that “‘God has Estab- 
lished the Law of Nature, as the General Rule of Government.”’ 

t Quoted in F. L. Mott and C. E. Jorgenson, Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1936), 
p. xxiv. See also Theodore Hornberger’s ‘“The Date, the Source, and the Significance 


of Cotton Mather’s Interest in Science,’”’ American Literature, VI (January, 1935), 413- 
20. 

" Freedom of the Will (1754), Preface. For the many meliorating effects upon Cal- 
vinism see Koch, op. cit., pp. 3-73; I. W. Riley, American Philosophy: Early Schools 
(New York, 1915), pp. 46-58, 191 ff.; H. M. Morais, Deism in Eighteenth Century 
America (New York, 1934); Joseph Haroutunian, Piety versus Moralism (New York, 
1932). 

2 The Church’s Quarrel Espoused (1710) was the first. It was reprinted with the 
Vindication in 1772. 
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He demands for man “an Original Liberty Instampt upon his 
Rational Nature.’*3 In passing from the realm of government 
to that of religion he achieves a very frank rationalism which 
establishes the function of the Bible as secondary and confirma- 
tory to the reasonable. Wise argued that the democratic device 
of Congregationalism resembled the divine model revealed 
through the scriptures and in the law of nature."4 Nor was Jona- 
than Mayhew far behind Wise in the insistence upon reason and 
nature as revelations upon which man should depend. In his 
Discourses Concerning Unlimited Submission and Non-resistance 
to the Higher Powers—with Some Reflections on the Resistance 
Made to King Charles I (1746), he, first, justified rebellion for 
natural and legal rights, and, second, showed that the so-called 
divine, inherited, indefeasible right of kings is wrong in that it 
does not arise from reason. It is not improbable that, when the 
laymen saw antagonisms and differences among the clergy, they 
became increasingly indifferent to niceties of sectarian beliefs. 
At any rate, in 1754 and the years immediately following, when 
Jonathan Edwards was crying the utter sovereignty of God, the 
people at large were critically examining corresponding political 
concepts. 

Almost without being aware of it, the thinkers of the period 
had arrived at a position in their religious thought represented 
by Ebenezer Gay (1696—1787)—the same who gave Adams most 
“rational entertainment’’—* who stated that “religion is divid- 
ed into natural and revealed’’; the natural being “that which 
Reason discovers and dictates” while the revealed religion comes 
from God “by the immediate Inspiration of his Spirit.’ It is 
interesting to notice that Gay assumes a middle position between 


3 The Vindication of the Government of New England Churches, chap. ii. The signif- 
cant subtitle of this document is: “‘Drawn from Antiquity; the Light of Nature; Holy 
Scripture; Its Holy Nature; and from the Dignity Divine Providence Has Put upon 
| ig 

4 V. L. Parrington, The Main Currents in American Thought, Vol. 1: The Colonial 
Mind, 1620-1800 (New York, 1927), pp. 118-25; see also Alice M. Baldwin, The New 
England Clergy and the American Revolution (Durham, N.C., 1928), pp. 14-17. 

15S Works, II, 221. *6 Koch, op. cit., p. 188. 
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the complete sovereignty of the God of whims and caprice of 
the Calvinists and the remote “‘absentee’”’ God of Tom Paine. 
To Gay there are two manifestations: that from the world about 
us and that coming directly and immediately from a God close 
to the Calvinistic kind. The one appeals through reason; the 
other through revelation. And they are complementary.*? 
Although the matter is too involved for convincing exposition 
here because of the necessity of lengthy and precise qualifica- 
tions, it may be said that the development of science, the search 
for liberty, the new democracy, and the frontier had among their 
results the wearing-away of the cardinal Calvinistic beliefs, the 
rise of rationalism and a religion of nature, “horizontal love of 
man for man”’ paralleling and, in men like Paine, displacing the 
“vertical love of man for God,” the extension to religion of the 


17 Joseph Haroutunian (0. cit., p. 177) ascribes this turn from formalistic and legal- 
istic Calvinism to that new temper fostered by progress in education, health, knowl- 
edge, by the increasing desire for freedom, by the study of the political theorists. The 
theocentricity of Calvinism ill fitted it to serve, or to give expression to, the eighteenth- 
century social order. He writes, ‘‘The principles of liberty, the right of men to happiness 
and representative government, which nourished the zeal of the American patriots in 
their struggle with England and shaped the ideals of the newly freed country, had al- 
ready made the theology of Calvinism irrelevant to the social thought-patterns of the 
period.” It was not to be expected that the parallel between the divine right of kings 
by inheritance and predestination, between the English system of nobility and the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of election, should be overlooked. Nor was the rough-and-ready 
individualism and the peculiar intimacy and interdependence of frontier life con- 
ducive to a continued belief in man’s total depravity. 

Koch (of. cit.) explains the causes of the revolution in religion on the basis of an 
inherent liberalism in these nonconformists which led them to introduce changes into the 
ecclesiastical discipline plus the system of stern Puritan virtues. These virtues of thrift, 
of frugality without frivolity, led as well to material success as to spiritual salvation. 
But the material success brought wealth and resultant secular thoughts. And the 
liberalism of these Puritans led directly to a sense of doctrinal and institutional democ- 
racy, a spirit already at large in the new country. Charles Chauncey, one of the prin- 
cipal objectors to the ‘“‘Great Awakening,” that wave of religious emotionalism which 
swept the country from Maine to Georgia between 1734 and 1749, expressed in a now 
memorable statement the view that the people must ‘“‘take Care to Keep their Passions 
within the Restraints of Reason.” This position met and buttressed the appeals to 
reason already voiced by Wise and Mayhew. Further appeals to liberal tendencies 
subversive of orthodoxy came with the reading of Wollaston, Tillotson, Boyle, Shaftes- 
bury, Locke, and Newton. At first the new science and psychology buttressed, en- 
larged, and complemented the orthodox beliefs; but, like the Arab’s camel, soon they 
crowded out the original occupant. 
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rapidly growing sense of democracy in the political field, and 
the transfer of guilt and evil from the individual and his nature 
to institutions.*® 


II 


Into the midst of this changing scene, only one year after the 
“Great Awakening” came to Northampton, Massachusetts, 
John Adams was born on October 30, 1735, at Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts. 


John Adams has been called a Calvinist,’9 a “Puritan of the 
Puritans,”’° a moderate deist,** an agnostic,” no Puritan but 


“a humanist,’ and a hard-fighting old Stoic.’’?4 He refers to 


himself as “‘a church-going animal for seventy-six years from the 
cradle’’*s and as ‘‘a fellow disciple with them all as they are 


Christians.” And all these descriptions have enough resem- 


blance to what Adams was to allow them to pass until they are 
examined. As in the cases of all eclectics, it is difficult, if not im- 


possible, to find an adequate label. 


The incredible stupidity and knavery of the human animal, 
Adams felt, are responsible for the rise of sects and schisms, 


heresies and bigotries, which have abounded in the Christian 


*8 Materials for a study of these matters may be had by consulting Riley, of. cit, 
pp. 46-55, and Bibliography; Koch, op. cit., pp. 3-73, and Bibliography, pp. 299-328; 
Haroutunian, op. cit., Bibliography; Perry Miller and Thomas Johnson, The Puritans, 
esp. Secs. I B, II B, III B of Bibliography; Morais, op. cit.; Baldwin, op. cit. For docu- 
mentary evidence of the change of emphasis from revealed to natural religion, we may 
turn to the sermons of the period: Chauncey’s Election Sermon (May 27, 1747); Jonas 
Clark’s Election Sermon (May 30, 1781), in which one reads ‘‘the light of nature teaches, 
which revelation confirms”; Andrew Eliot’s Election Sermon (May 29, 1765), in which 
there is expressed such an identity as ‘‘the voice of reason, and the voice of God.” See 
the Introduction, Mott and Jorgenson, of. cit., pp. xxx-xxxi, for an extended list of 
these sermons. 

19 Parrington, op. cit., I, 312. 

20 F. N. Thorpe, ‘‘The Political Ideas of John Adams,”’ Pennsylvania Magasine of 
History and Biography, XLIV (1920), 3. 

2 Riley, of. cit., p. 288. 22 [bid., p. 289. 

23 Gilbert Chinard, Honest John Adams (Boston, 1933), Pp. 334- 

*4R. M. Gummere, “‘John Adams Togatus,” Philological Quarterly, XIII, No. 2 
(April, 1934), 210. 

*5 Works, IX, 637 and note. 26 Tbid. 
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“|... passion, prejudice, interest, custom, and 


world,?? for 
fancy, are infinitely precarious” and if “we suffer our under- 
standings to be blinded or perverted by any of these, the chance 
is that of millions to one, that we shall Embrace errors.’’?* The 
results of personal interest and fancy in contrast to the univer- 
sals of reason are those “extraneous ingredients which I think 
will not bear examination.’’?9 

Christianity was, Adams felt, at one time a fresh revelation,3° 
but because it, like all other forces in human life, has been sub- 
ject to misinterpretations and misuses, it has become an instru- 
ment of superstition, fraud, and the acquiring of power by the 
unscrupulous. Here Adams is governed by two of the basic 
principles which guided the whole of his thinking, namely, the 
supremacy of reason and a recognition of the power of passion. +" 

Although the Bible is a direct and special revelation from 
God, it is conditioned by both time and place; its canon was 
established by man; its language must be translated; it lacks the 
universal application of reason. It needs interpretation by 
reason, the first revelation.’? This special revelation is accepta- 
ble, but it must come by degrees,** whereas reason is universal. 
He himself believes in this “‘best book in the world,’’3* yet he 
cannot reconcile all parts of it to his philosophy and these parts 
he “postpones for future investigation.”’** This “reason,” or 
“human understanding’’** or ““common sense,’’’ is one of God’s 
gifts to mankind. The others are the passions and the moral 


More Books (bulletin of the Boston Public Library), IX, No. ro (December, 1934), 
395- 

8 Works, II, 17. 29 Tbid., X, 416. 30 ["1d., I, 235. 

3 Although the passions as a driving force in human activity are frequently men- 


tioned in Adams’ works, the best places in which to study his concept of the passions are 
the second of his ‘‘Discourses on Davila” (ibid., VI, 232-37) and chap. iv of the first 


volume of his ‘‘Defense”’ (ibid., IV, 406-7). In the first of these places Adams dissects 
emulation, ‘‘the Master passion,” by its varied aims and derives from it ambition, 


jealousy, envy, and vanity. In the second, he discusses the love of gold, love of praise, 
and ambition as the ‘‘aristocratical passions.” 

32 Works, II, 31; X, 66, 8s. 34 [bid. 36 [bid., p. 66. 

33 Ibid., X, 85. 35 Ibid. 37 More Books, IX, 396. 
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sense.3® It is the interplay of these gifts that determined Adams’ 
religio-ethical as well as his political views. 

“Although reason ought always to govern individuals, it cer- 
tainly never did since the Fall,’’s° because, in Adams’ opinion, 
“as he [man] comes originally from the hands of his creator, self. 
love or self-preservation is the only spring that moves within 
him.’’4° Man is not, however, totally depraved; rather, he is 
weak” and unbalanced and prone to “fits of humor, transports 
of passion, partialities of prejudice.’ 

When this aspect of Adams’ thought is clearly grasped, it is 
not difficult to understand why he rejected the Calvinistic the- 
ology. The doctrines of election, predestination, grace, total 
depravity, trinitarianism,‘4 and the like represented both the 
triumph of the special over the universal and the overthrow of 
reason by passion—particularly the passion of vanity.* Yet, 
although he denied and rejected Calvinistic theological dogmas, 
he retained much of the Puritan philosophy of life. 

Throughout his early life in particular Adams was greatly 
concerned with his habit of wasting time. He wished, like the 
Puritans in general, to improve his every hour, to live a life of 
“frugality without frivolity.”’ Early also in life he was impressed 


38 Works, VI, 246; see also ibid., p. 115; X, 229; IV, 407. 

39 Ibid., VI, 115. 4° Tbid., III, 427. 4 Tbid., X, 254. 

42 [bid., IV, 406. Adams wrote Thomas Jefferson to the effect that ‘so far from 
believing in the total and universal depravity of human nature, I believe there is no 
individual totally depraved’ (ibid., X, 254). Elsewhere he wrote that ‘‘it is weakness 
rather than wickedness” which renders mankind unfit (ibid., IV, 406). Adams believed 
that rectilinear progress was doubtful, that fundamentally man remains the same, that 
evil continues to exert its force from within, that the individual may progress to a better 
state through self-discipline—but if he does he leaves the race behind. Yet he could 
not bring himself to deny even the possibility of perfectibility, ‘‘for a greater character 
than Priestley or Godwin has said, ‘Be Ye Perfect,’ &c.’’ (zbid., X, 44). 

43 Jbid., IV, 206. 

44 More Books, IX, 398. Like Jefferson, he cannot understand this ‘‘incompre- 
hensible jargon of the trinitarian arithmetic’”’ (Jefferson’s letter to Timothy Pickering, 
February 28, 1821). Compare Adams’ failure to understand the metaphysical trinity 
to his insistence in government upon a united executive power and a divided legislative 
power which produces ‘“‘that trinity in unity which is neither a contradiction nor a 
mystery, but is alone efficacious to curb the audacity of individuals” (Works, V, 316). 


48 Works, I, 646. 
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with the inwardness of evil—not that man was by nature evil 
but that he failed to use the divine gift of reason to control the 
passions. Here his Christian ethics became fused with those of 
the Cicero he had read all his life. Another thoroughly Puritan 
concept was his dependence upon a fundamental law. In Puri- 
tan society, essentially parliamentary in conception, the power 
of the ruler was exercised under an established fundamental law, 
the Bible. Adams, reflecting a changing scene, saw the laws of 
“the great legislator of the Universe’’*’ expressed in a constitu- 
tion of government. 

In much the same way as he had chosen between the Calvin- 
istic theology and a Puritan philosophy of life, Adams chose 
sparingly from among the current deistic beliefs. His mind, 
trained by legal studies and recognizing the authority of reason, 
led him to believe that there is but one God of “‘infinite wis- 
dom,’’47 the ‘‘author of the universe,’’’® an ‘‘intelligent and be- 
nevolent mind,’’4? who has blessed us by the “provision he has 
made for the gratification of our nobler powers of intelligence 
and reason.”’s° God “governs his great kingdom, the world, by 
very general laws.”’* He has revealed himself through the “hu- 
man understanding . . . . which can never be disputed or doubt- 
ed,’”’* a reason whose purpose it is to “‘find out the truth, and the 
real design and true end of our existence.”’53 

But Adams could not go the whole way with the deists. He 
allowed the miracles of Christ’* because ‘‘qui facit per alterum 
facit per se.”’5> Even more fundamental is his disagreement 
with men like Paine, Barlow, and Freneau, who believed that 
evil derived from institutions. Adams did not indict institu- 
tions per se; rather, he indicted the individual on the ground 
that he allowed passion to overthrow the restraining and guid- 
ing force of reason. Although he regarded no man as totally de- 
praved,*° Adams did not have Paine’s trust in the benevolent 


46 Tbid., IV, 220. 5° Ibid., p. 31. 
47 Ibid., X, 67. 5t [bid., p. 16. 54 Ibid., p. 16. 
8 Tbid. 5? Ibid., X, 66. 58 More Books, IX, 382. 


# Ibid., II, 19. 83 Jbid., II, 31. 56 Works, X, 254. 
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nature of man. Nor could he deny revelatory status to the 
Bible. On the contrary, he accepted it as a partial and special 
revelation, complementary to and subject to the primary revela- 
tion, the human understanding. 

Let us sum up our argument before we proceed to a statement 
of his beliefs and the formulation of his creed. Of Calvinistic 
family, intended for the ministry, Adams rejected the mass of 
Calvinistic theology but retained the Puritan way of life, its 
morality and philosophy. Deeply read in the classics, he found 
there a morality which suited him and fitted well his Puritan 
tradition. He gave qualified assent to many current deistic be- 
liefs, but rejected those beliefs which reason and experience 
taught him were unsound. He believed that “men should en- 
deavor at a balance of affections and appetites, under the mon- 
archy of reason and conscience’’s? and that their failure to do so 
had resulted in theologies which stifled true religion and fos- 
tered bigotry, hatred, superstition, and ignorance. 


Ill 

It has already appeared that Adams could find no reason for 
objecting to the miracles of Christ, for “the great and Almighty 
author of nature, who at first established those rules which regu- 
late the world can as easily suspend those laws.’’s* He felt it a 
presumption on the part of men who could not know the whole 
design of the universe to judge by insufficient evidence.** Like- 
wise we have noted his assumption that God has given man- 
kind reason, the passions, and the moral sense, and that the 
source of evil lies in the lack of governance by the reason over 
the passions. This point establishes at once the inwardness of 
evil as well as the doctrine of free will, a doctrine central to 
Adams’ religious thought. The individual has within him all the 
means to right living and his failure is his alone. 

He argued for an afterlife on the analogy of youth and age.” 

57 Ibid., IV, 407. 

58 Jbid., II, 8. It was not, of course, until the time of Emerson and Parker that Uni- 


tarians gave over the belief in miracles. 
59 Ibid., p. 16. 60 Tbid., X, 236. 
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Ifthere be no afterlife, what, he asks, is the purpose of this life. © 
The type of resurrection he hopes for is a bit difficult to deter- 
mine, for he hopes ‘‘to meet [his] wife, and friends, ancestors and 
posterity, sages,’ although he is disgusted at the declaration of 
the Council of Antioch, “‘we believe in the resurrection of the 
flesh.” Adams had “rather have a purer vehicle than this 
flesh.’”63 

Characteristic of the whole of Adams’ religious thought is an 
anti-intellectualism which united his various beliefs and kept 
him from straying too far afield into dogmas. He believed that 
Christianity was a direct revelation of ‘‘those general principles 
.... [which] are as eternal and immutable as the existence and 
attributes of God.’’*4 But it is complemented by another revela- 
tion, “the human understanding . . . . which can never be dis- 
puted or doubted.’ This is “the first revelation from its Mak- 
er, from God.’ To Adams, all that was necessary for salvation 
was disclosed to man in these two revelations. He felt that 
reason as it operates in man and on materials accecsible to man 
comes far short of complete understanding: “The faculties of our 
understanding are not adequate to penetrate the Universe” ;*’ 
or “The Ends of Providence are too profound, too sublime, too 
vast for you or I [sic] to comprehend’’;®* or “The Nature and 
essence of the material world is not less concealed from our 
knowledge than the nature and essence of God.’ 

The causes of his revolt against sectarian dogmas and his ad- 
herence to what he termed “‘Christianity purified” are bound up 
in his being a representative of his age—an age which placed an 
increasing importance upon the reason, the human understand- 
ing—and in his anti-intellectualism. He, like Priestley and Jef- 
ferson, would ‘adhere to the principle of the first age’’’° and 
would rescue the ‘‘diamond from the dunghill’”’” of bigotry and 


% Ibid., p. 363. 64 Works, X, 45-46. 67 Works, X, 414. 

® Ibid., p. 314. 6s Jbid., p. 66. 68 More Books, IX, 385. 
Pp. 3 p 3 

6 More Books, IX, 306. 6 More Books, IX, 395. 69 Works, II, 26. 


” The Best Letters of Thomas Jefferson, ed. R. G. Hamilton (Boston, 1926), p. 244. 
" Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Ford ed.; 1892-94), X, 144. 
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dogma. Both believed that Christ’s philosophy was “the most 
perfect and sublime that has ever been taught by man’’” and 
that the ethics of Christ were superior to their ecclesiastical em- 
broidery. The ethics of Christ would lead to the real end of this 
life, namely, virtue, for “this world was not designed for a last- 
ing and happy state, but rather for a state of moral discipline.” 
Likewise, “the happiness of mankind, as well as the real dignity 
of human nature, consists in virtue.’’74 

Adams, the eclectic, with his Puritan background and philos- 
ophy of life found in Cicero much that expressed his own ethical 
views. He agreed wholeheartedly with Cicero’s conception of 
immutable law, the true law which “‘is right reason, conformable 
to the nature of things, constant, eternal..... This law cannot 
be overruled by any other, nor abrogated in whole or in part 
.... nor can there be one law at Rome and another at Athens; 
one now and another hereafter; but the same eternal immutable 
law comprehends all nations at all times, under one common 
master and governor of all—God.”’> Here was what “‘Christian- 
ity purified” taught; and from Adams’ exposition of “rational 
Christianity” we find his creed and confession. After reading for 
eighty years in polemical works he wrote Jefferson, “I have 
learned nothing of importance to me, for they have made no 
change in my moral or religious creed, which has for fifty or 
sixty years been contained in four short words, ‘Be just and 
good.’ ”’”° To Jefferson also he wrote, ‘“The Ten commandments 
and the sermon on the mount contain my religion.”’”’ Here he's 
but reiterating his belief that ‘the Christian religion, in its 
primitive purity and simplicity [according to an opinion], which 
I have entertained for more than sixty years . . . . is the religion 
of reason, equity, and love; it is the religion of the head and of 
the heart.”7® 


7 Hamilton (ed.), op. cit., p. 142. 73 Works, II, 29. 74 Ibid., IV, 204. 


75 This doctrine of Cicero was widely popular in Adams’ age; it was even quoted by 
Paine (The Writings of Thomas Paine, collected and edited by M. D. Conway [4 vols.; 
New York, 1894-96], IV, 410). 

76 Works, X, 232. 77 Ibid., p. 229. 78 Tbid., p. 234. 
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It would be difficult, as I have said, to find a precise term with 
which to label Adams’ beliefs. He was, to be sure, a Unitarian 
of his time, but we must remember that his time was before that 
of Emerson and Parker. 

IV 

It is impossible to view Adams’ religious attitudes separately 
from his political beliefs, for there are too many points of re- 
semblance between them. In the one field, the disciple of “‘Chris- 
tianity purified” stood midway between Wise’s rationalism and 
Emerson’s belief that “the true Christianity .... is lost.” 
Equally, however, he was part of another stream of change, that 
which resulted in American independence. Perhaps “‘the great- 
est radical of them all [Otis, Henry, S. Adams, T. Paine],’’’? he 
was part of that political movement which “from Wise to the 
philosophy of the Declaration of Independence is a clear and in- 
evitable progress.’’*° 

The ways he followed in both fields are so parallel as to sug- 
gest a central body of principles, of which his political theory 
and his religious system are but different manifestations. The 
parallel is not perfect throughout, to be sure, for, like many 
eclectics, he is not perfectly consistent even in the single field of 
religion; but in the main his thinking is of a piece. In theology 
he rejected Calvinistic election; but in political theory he ac- 
cepted the doctrine of the aristoi, the well-born. In theology, 
however, the doctrine offended his reason, because it seemed to 
him that there was no inner logic controlling it; whereas in 
politics possessors of wealth, breeding, and intellectual attain- 
ment seemed to constitute a genuine aristocracy of ability. When- 
ever failure attended man’s efforts either in religion or in poli- 
tics, the failure was traceable to unrestrained passion. Adams’ 

revulsion against total depravity is the same in both fields. He 
regarded man as being not wicked, but weak; and the purpose of 
government, as of religion, was to aid man in strengthening his 


19 F, W. Grinnell, ‘John Winthrop and the Constitutional Thinking of John Adams,” 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, LXIII (1929-30), 118. 


8° Miller and Johnson, of. cit., p. 193. 
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weakness. Each field had a dual revelation by which its errors 
might be determined and cured: in politics, reason and the rec- 
ord of history; in religion, reason and the Bible. 

In political theory it was his conviction that “human govern- 
ment is more or less perfect, as it approaches nearer, or diverges 
further from an imitation of this perfect plan of divine and moral 
government.’’** In religion his creed was composed of three sets 
of moral guides and his synthesis of them: “Be just and good.” 
Happiness, in either case, depended upon achieving the moral 
life, as man could know it through the Christian religion, reason, 
and the implanted moral sense. 

Just as the faults and wrongs of government arose from pas- 
sion unrestrained,® so the evils of sectarianism and ecclesiastical 
despotism, ignorance, and bigotry arose from the greed, jeal- 
ousy, envy, and pride of man. The offenses of Calvinistic dogma 
were no more repulsive to his reason in the field of religion than 
were the fanaticisms of Paine and the promulgators of the 
French Revolution with their cries of “equality” in the field of 
politics. The evils both of religion and of politics arise from the 
unrestrained passions; and, since neither nature nor the world 
has established limits beyond which the passions will not go, if 
long unrestrained, checks must be supplied. In politics the 
check must be a government of laws, not of men. Working with- 
in the limits of laws, government, to serve its high purpose, must 
pit passion against passion and power against power in order 
to insure stability and the common good.*3 In religion the check 
upon the passions must come out of the moral law, the exercise 
of reason, and the purgation of every mean and base desire, so 
that men should live “under the monarchy of reason and con- 
science within as well as [under] a balance of power without.’ 


81 Works, II, 250. 82 Tbid., VI, 10. 

83 Jbid., pp. 262-63. For his elaborate set of checks and balances in republican 
government—eight of them—see ibid., pp. 467-68. 

84 Tbid., IV, 407. 








DOES MACMURRAY UNDERSTAND MARX? 
ELIZABETH P. LAM 


MONG those who are writing upon the significant ques- 
tion of the relation of communist theory to Christian 
ethics is Professor John Macmurray, of the University 

of London. He is widely read in this country and in Great 
Britain for his provocative attempt to reconcile these histori- 
cally incompatible streams of thought. Various articles and 
books have developed his views upon the subject. All who are 
concerned with the major ills of society, particularly those aris- 
ing from the kind of economic system which we have today, 
welcome any discussion which stirs Christians to social con- 
cern and, better still, to action. There is much honest soul- 
searching in Professor Macmurray’s writings, much which prods 
our sluggish Christianity to more sensitive and honest effort 
to make our social actions express our Christian ideals. For 
this contribution of Macmurray we can be grateful. We have 
also the highest appreciation for the courage and objectivity 
with which he examines the problems of Marxism. His approach 
to these problems is in wholesome contrast to that of two other 
groups of Christian critics. There are those who condemn Marx- 
ism im toto and contend that ‘“‘the sincere and intelligent Chris- 
tian need not accept and ought not to accept either Marxist 
economics or Marx’s philosophy.’ Other critics maintain that 
Marx put his finger upon the maior problems of our day but 
did not know how to solve them. They take the attitude ex- 
pressed in the words of H. G. Wells: “(He [Marx] diagnoses a 
disease admirably and then suggests rather an incantation than 
aremedy.”? Macmurray, in contrast to both of these groups of 
critics, affirms the desirability of a Christian and Marxist syn- 
thesis and claims to have found the missing historical link which 
1H. G. Wood, Communism, Christian and Marxist (London, 1935), p. 31- 
2 Quoted by Harold Laski in Karl Marx (London, 1922), p. 45. 
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will make such a rapprochement of Marxism and Christianity 
possible. 

It is because I too think that the whole system of Marx must 
be examined critically and objectively to see what values it can 
yield to a Christian philosophy of social reconstruction that I 
am here concerned with Macmurray’s writings upon the subject. 
A close examination of Marx’s thought may lead one to ques- 
tion Macmurray’s understanding of Marx. Upon the validity 
of his interpretation of Marx hang the values of his attempted 
synthesis of Marxism and Christianity. After pointing out the 
ideas which are fundamental and distinctive in Marx’s system, 
I shall attempt to indicate the ground for the judgment that 
Macmurray offers no adequate treatment of Marx and, conse- 
quently, fails to appreciate the complexity or the scope of the 
real issues which are involved in the proposed synthesis. But, 
first, I shall attempt a brief summary of Macmurray’s argu- 
ment. 


I 


To Macmurray the fundamental issue at stake in bringing 
about a Christian-Marxist rapprochement is religious. Because 
this is true, communism and Christianity are attracted and re- 
pelled by each other’s religious orientation. They are attracted 
to each other because both desire the universal brotherhood of 
man, based upon equality and freedom, and both exhibit an 
attitude of complete trust in the processes of history. Both, 
therefore, aim to overcome human fears and the feeling of isola- 
tion or estrangement. To the Christian these objectives cannot 
be reached apart from God; to the communist theism is irrele- 
vant and intellectually untenable. 

It is disagreement upon this subject which traditionally has 
made Christianity and Marxism seem fundamentally incom- 
patible. But such opposition is ill founded, Macmurray holds; 


3 The substance of Macmurray’s argument is taken from Creative Society (New 
York, 1936) and from his two contributions, “Christianity and Communism: Towards 
a Synthesis” and “The Early Development of Marx’s Thought,” in Christianity and 
the Social Revolution, ed. J. Lewis (London, 1935). 
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it has not been “‘proved that there is any practical incongruity 
or logical inconsistency between being a convinced Communist 
and a sincere Christian.’’4 Once it is understood why opposition 
to theism came into Marx’s thought, this issue separating Marx- 
jm and Christianity dissolves. It then becomes possible to 
bring together in one system the unique contributions which 
each has to make to social reconstruction. 

In order to account for the well-known Marxist opposition 
toward religion, Macmurray turns to the early period of Marx’s 
intellectual development, the period before the publication of 
the Manifesto in 1848. At this time, Macmurray explains, Marx 
looked upon the system of Hegel, whose student he had once 
been, as the completion of abstract truth and upon the Hegelian 
idea of society as a true but formal presentation of the perfection 
or essence of social life. In abstract theoretical form Hegel set 
forth ideals of freedom, equality, and brotherhood. Marx, so 
Macmurray interprets, was struck by the contrast between 
these ideals, which he accepted as a true description of the “‘es- 
sence’? of society, and the actual conditions of the masses in 
the Prussian state. This antithesis, Macmurray holds, was di- 
alectical; that is, it was a contrast between Idea and Actuality. 
Out of a recognition of this opposition Marx was led to formu- 
late his own theory of society. This he did by turning to the 
practical problems of economic relationships, realizing that it 
isin this area that Hegelian ideals must come to concrete ex- 
pression. Marx, accordingly, “did not alter the idea or the 
interrelation of the idea in the Hegelian philosophy. He took 
an old set of ideas and aimed them in a new direction.’’> Mac- 
murray thus places Marx and Hegel in dialectical opposition: 
Hegel offered the thesis of social theory in abstract form; Marx 
represents the antithesis, the same theory in concrete form. 
Truth, according to both Marx and Hegel, exists independently 
of concrete actualities but must complete itself by entering “‘into 

‘Christianity and the Social Revolution, p. 506. 

8 Marxism (New York, 1935), p. 30. 
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some synthetic relation with that over against which it starts, 
the reality to which it refers.’” 

Out of this new focus of Hegelian theory Marx came to see 
the inevitability of the synthesis of the ideal and the actual. 
When realized, this synthesis would be communism. But why 
did Marx think such an outcome inevitable? The emergence 
of communism is looked upon as the fulfilment of the “‘essence” 
of social relationships, which is defined as co-operation. Mac- 
murray states that Marx thought the forms of co-operation, 
even though obscured by a money economy, “‘determine the 
actual way of life of its members.”’ Consequently, man’s in- 
stinctive drive for the material necessities of life can move 
only in the direction of completion—namely, toward a com- 
munistic society. This is as certain as the fact that an acorn 
will grow to be an oak. Such is Macmurray’s interpretation of 
the Marxist concept of the “logic of history.’”’ To the Marxist 
doctrine of revolution, which involves the use of force, Macmur- 
ray makes only brief reference. He does not agree with com- 
munists that force is inevitable, but neither does he deny that 
it may be essential to the process. His statement is anything 
but clear on this point.° 

This leads to the crucial question. Why did Marx, who was 
so receptive to the total system of his master, reject his belief 
in Christianity and theism? Why did this fundamental premise 
of Hegelian thought become anathema to Marx? Because, ex- 
plains Macmurray, in the redirection of Hegelian theory from 
the abstract to the practical the need for religion, or for theism, 
vanished. Ideals of brotherhood, co-operation, and equality 
have been upheld in abstract form by Christians for centuries. 
This has been the chief function of the nominal Christian group, 
that of conserving as ideals or theory the social teachings of 
Jesus. Hegel stands at the apex of this Christian movement. 
Macmurray states that Marx recognized this contribution of 

° Christianity and the Social Revolution, p. 214. 


7 Ibid., p. 521. 8 Creative Society, p. 144. 
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the nominal Christian group and that, therefore, he did not 
deny blankly the value of religion in all historical epochs. What 
Marx did deny, according to Macmurray, was the continuing 
validity of religious ideals when these should have become ac- 
tualized in real relationships. He was thus led to criticize Hege- 
jian religious ideas, for to have done otherwise would have been 
to maintain the separation of the ideal and the actual. With 
the embodiment of these ideals in actuality, that is, with the 
achievement of communism, the disappearance of organized 
Christianity was viewed as inevitable. In a revolutionary pe- 
riod of social transition the role of institutional Christianity is 
likely to be a “major, subjective defense of the existing social 
order.””? We are now living in such a period of transition, and, 
consequently, institutional Christianity has served its day and 
must die. 

Marx, accordingly, is looked upon as the true heir of the 
Christian tradition, giving flesh and blood to the principles 
of Jesus, which for centuries lacked vitality or concrete applica- 
tion. This fact, Macmurray thinks, Christians must recognize 
and accept. This is Marx’s contribution to social theory. Com- 
munists also need to recognize Marx’s relation to Christian 
ideals. Marx was not aware of the fact that his ideals origi- 
nally are to be found in the teachings of Jesus. He was so 
blinded by the dichotomy of Christian ideals and Christian prac- 
tices of his own day that he could not see that originally they 
had been united. But contemporary Marxists do not need to 
be equally unperceptive. 

Macmurray agrees with Marx up to this point in his argu- 
ment and holds that the achievement of communism would 
mean the elimination of organized Christianity. But he goes 
on to point out other contributions of religion of which Marx 
knew not. Communism can overcome only the estrangement of 
man from man; it has nothing to say regarding the estrange- 
ment of man from God. The profound sense of isolation which 


9 Christianity and the Social Revolution, p. 516. 
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arises from such experiences as love, death, or frustration can 
only be overcome in the fellowship of man with God. Commu- 
nists usually contend that such fellowship is a private matter, 
But if this be the case, why do they so violently oppose theism? 
This contradiction reveals, Macmurray asserts, the false dual- 
ism which Marxism has erected between the individual and 
society. Christianity has deeper insight into human needs than 
Marxism. 

Christianity, furthermore, recognizes that in the achievement 
of communism something more than the hunger-drives of men 
is necessary. These are in essence individualizing and egocen- 
tric; they can never reach the deepest level of communion, which 
is neither political nor economic, but spiritual. It consists in 
“fellowship and human community for its own sake.’’?? This 
level is reached through the motive of love which transcends 
egocentric drives and frees the individual for creative personal 
relationships. 

Macmurray’s conclusion is apparent. Macmurray criticizes 
Marx for his truncated conception of religion and Christianity 
for its blind devotion to ideals which exist in an illusory and 
abstract form only. He accordingly challenges Marxists to open 
their eyes to the total meaning of religion and Christians to 
accept the validity of Marxism as the actualization or comple- 
tion of Christian social ideals. 


II 

This synthesis proposed by Macmurray may be attacked on 
two grounds. In the first place, his treatment of Marx’s de- 
pendence upon Hegel involves a misinterpretation which makes 
irrelevant much of his argument for a Christian-Marxist syn- 
thesis. And, second, it can be demonstrated that Macmurray 
has so oversimplified Marx’s social philosophy that he has not 
come to grips with the essential Marxist ideas which revolution- 
ized efforts for social reconstruction and which constitute the 


10 Tbid., p. 522. 
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real challenge to Christianity. I shall take up these two grounds 
in order. 

Macmurray has asserted that Marx accepted Hegel’s system 
as the culmination of philosophy. He bases his analysis of 
Marx’s thought upon the single collection of Marx’s early writ- 
ings, Der historische Materialismus.* Although certain aspects 
of Marx’s thought hitherto unknown come to light in this re- 
cently published volume, it is necessary to take into considera- 
tion his other writings of the same period” which give us a more 
adequate clue to his total intellectual development. Marx’s dec- 
laration of intellectual independence was directed, as Macmur- 
ray states, against Hegel’s philosophy of the state. But the 
content of this reaction was something quite different from 
what Macmurray describes. Let us recall the circumstances 
which led to this occurrence. 

Shortly after receiving his Doctor’s degree, Marx, while still 
imbued with the rational political ideals of Hegel, became editor 
of a liberal journal, the Rheinische Zeitung. A \iberal commen- 
tator upon current issues in the unsettled days of Frederick 
William IV had no easy course, and for the young Marx the 
experience was embarrassing and confusing.’’ We can appreciate 
his confusion if we have in mind certain elements in Hegel’s phi- 
losophy of the state. Hegel’s political theory was aristocratic; it 
denied the capacity of the majority of the citizens to participate 
in the process of government," for these could not be trusted to 
distinguish between their own interest and that of the common 
good. Only a small, aristocratic, property-owning class was 
thought capable of freedom from personal ambition and, conse- 


™ References will be made in this article to the French translaticn of this volume, 
Economie politique et philosophie, and Idéologie allemande (Guvres philoso phiques, trans. 
J. Moliter [Paris, 1937], Vol. VI). 

"2 Die heilige Familie (1844); Die deutsche Ideologie (1845); The Poverty of Philosophy 
(1847); and the journals which he edited; Rheinische Zeitung (1842) and Deutsch- 
franzisische Jahrbiicher (1844), cited in Otto Ruhle, Karl Marx, His Life and Work 
(New York, 1929). 

"3 Karl Marx, Critique of Political Economy (Chicago, 1913), Introd. 

"4 Hegel’s Philosophy of the Right (London, 1896), p. 317. 
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quently, able to become the impartial instruments of the state. 
Class distinctions were considered essential. The state, thought 
of as analogous to an organism, was looked upon as reconciling 
the differences between classes and expressing the collective 
will of all its members. It was the realization of universal moral 
ideals—the divine on earth. 

The immediate political problems with which Marx had to 
deal (the introduction of a law to punish petty thefts of wood 
by peasants was the first of a series of cases)"* revealed that 
it was selfish interests—not high social purposes—which con- 
trolled the political policies of the ruling classes. This led toa 
violent and emotional reaction against Hegelian political ideal- 
ism."? The realization that Hegelian ideas would not stand the 
test of actual political observation and experimentation led 
Marx to look for light and guidance elsewhere. He turned to 
British political economists—Adam Smith, Ricardo, Say, Mal- 
thus, Mill, and others. Their names appear frequently in the 
“early writings” of Marx, upon which Macmurray bases his 
argument. Marx’s residence in Paris (1843) brought him into 
touch with French socialists and political radicals. Out of his 
reading and acquaintance with non-German political theory 
and practice began to crystallize a system of thought which 
was eclectic but nonetheless unique for the way in which it 
related elements from hitherto diverse schools of social theory. 

It was insight into the relation of the “material conditions 
of life’ to political institutions, modes of thought, and social 
organization which made the starting-point of his independent 
thinking.*® He was led to conclude that class differences were 
due to the form of economic organization. Under any system 
of private property, he maintained, the class which owned 
the means of production controlled the state. Consequently, it 
is clear that Marx denied the Hegelian premise that the state 

15 [bid., pp. 310 f. © Ruhle, op. cit., p. 41. 

17 Deutsch-franzisische Jahrbiicher (1844), as cited by Ruhle, of, cit., p. 52. 

18 Critique of Political Economy, Introd. 
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js an impartial reconciler of class interests and that the ruling 
class is disinterested and concerned with the welfare of all in 
the state. Instead, the state was looked upon by Marx as the 
focus of the conflict of interest and the tool of the property- 
owning classes.*? 

It is thus evident that Macmurray has not presented the 
basis of Marx’s break with Hegelian thought. Hegel’s philos- 
ophy of the state was not democratic, even in theory, as Mac- 
murray stated. Not only do Hegel’s words in the Philosophy 
of the Right belie such an assertion but his opposition to the 
political ideals of the French Revolution and to his country- 
man, Immanuel Kant, who espoused them, is too well known 
to require comment. In whatever sense, accordingly, Macmur- 
ray is using the term ‘‘democracy,” whether to refer to a form 
of political organization or to a political ideal of personal free- 
dom and equality, it is not applicable to Hegel’s view of the 
state. The attempt, therefore, on the part of Macmurray to 
place Marx in the stream of Christian thought, by viewing 
Hegel as his spiritual father, collapses. Marx’s and Hegel’s the- 
ories do not stand in dialectical opposition. We cannot agree 
with Macmurray that Hegel’s social theory is merely applied 
by Marx to concrete economic relationships. 

How can we explain Macmurray’s misunderstanding of 
Marx? In the first place, he overlooks entirely the diversity 
and strength of the intellectual influences that went into the 
making of Marx’s system. The latter’s study of non-German 
social philosophy was wide and thorough, and his years in Paris 
and in Brussels brought him into contact with various social 
reformers and political radicals. It is to the ideas of these last 
that Marx’s social ideals seem most akin. He shared with all 
of them the desire to abolish private property and the expecta- 
tion of a society in which there should be genuine fraternity and 
mutuality among men. Marx did not claim originality for his 
ideal. And, interestingly enough, nearly all of these reformers, 


19 Tdéologie allemande, pp. 246 f. 
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like Marx, were critical of Christianity’s easy acceptance of 
ideals which it did not practice.?? Evidence that Marx was 
greatly influenced by these nineteenth-century idealists in the 
formulation of his social ideal can be verified by Marx’s own 
“early writings,” by Engels’ Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, 
and by recent studies on Marx’s relation to Fourier, Saint- 
Simon, and others. We can agree with Macmurray that Marx’s 
social ideal is an expression of Christian principles, but we can- 
not follow him in making Hegelian thought their immediate 
antecedent. 

In the second place, this misunderstanding on Macmurray’s 
part may be explained by the lack of exactness in his use of 
logical terms. His whole argument is molded by the assump- 
tion that Hegel and Marx stand in “dialectical opposition,” 
this being taken to mean the tension between theory and prac- 
tice, which ultimately must find a synthesis in communism. By 
fitting into this schema of thought the ideas of Hegel and those 
of Marx, violence is done to the facts. As we have seen, Marxian 
and Hegelian thought, when compared, reveal differences, not 
antitheses. The particular differences which we have been dis- 
cussing can never be reconciled. The conflict in the content 
of Hegelian and Marxist ideas is deep and far-reaching.” The 
effort to reconcile them “dialectically” leads to fallacious con- 
clusions regarding Hegel’s and Marx’s total systems. It may 
account for the fact that Macmurray overlooks the meaning of 
“dialectic” as Marx used the term and, consequently, does not 
deal adequately with his philosophy of history. This point will 
be developed later. 

With the crumbling of Macmurray’s case for the dependence 
of Marx upon Hegel, his explanation of Marx’s rejection of the- 


20 See J. O. Hentzler, History of Utopian Thought (New York, 1926). 

2 There were, of course, elements of continuity between Hegelian and Marxian 
thought, but these are not treated by Macmurray and do not affect the differences 
which are under discussion at this point. See Sidney Hook, From Hegel to Marx (New 
York, 1936), for treatment of this problem. In the main, Marx is indebted to Hegel 
for his method of thinking, his historical orientation, and his moral concern. These 
will be discussed in the next section. 
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ism loses its point. Marx’s attitude toward religion may be 
understood partly by the close connection which existed be- 
tween the church and the state in the Prussia of his early 
days. The church in practice, as well as in Hegelian theory, 
was the handmaiden of the state. This close identity may have 
led Marx to reject the church for the same reasons that he re- 
jected Hegel’s philosophy of the state. Nor can we overlook 
the split in the ranks of Hegel’s followers after his death, one 
group maintaining the compatibility of Hegel’s thought with 
the Christian tradition, and the other moving steadily toward 
a humanistic position. Marx allied himself with the latter. 
Marx’s criticism of Christian thought, moreover, must be seen 
in relation to his conception of the role of “ideology.” It was the 
use made of Christian ideals by the dominant classes which 
evoked his indignation and his attacks upon Christianity. But 
of these factors entering into Marx’s rejection of Christian the- 
ism Macmurray says nothing. 


Ill 

The second criticism, namely, that Macmurray’s synthesis 
does not focus upon the distinctive Marxist ideas with which 
Christianity must come to grips, can only be substantiated by 
a brief summary of Marx’s thought. Macmurray stresses the 
similarity of Christian and Marxist social ideals, but Marx did 
not claim originality for the ideal of a classless society. He did 
claim to have discovered a method which insured its attainment. 
He moved from the mere projection of an ideal to a prescription 
for its attainment. It is this fact which explains why Marx 
could set on foot an international labor movement, claim to 
give to it convincing proof of the justice of its cause, and imbue 
it with complete confidence in the final fulfilment of its dream. 
We cannot understand how or why Marx was able to do this 
without grasping the basic sociological concepts, which gave 
his theory a “scientific” base, and his philosophy of history, 
which brought to it the certainty of success. But of these ele- 
ments in Marx, Macmurray again has little or nothing to say. 
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Turning to Marx’s system, we recall that he broke with 
Hegel in his study of society and turned to utilitarian thinkers 
for knowledge of actual social relationships. In method he allied 
himself with the positivists, beginning his study of society with 
the concrete and the specific. He observed that social relation- 
ships were marked by conflict. This he attributed to the sys- 
tem of private property and interpreted in terms of the antago- 
nism of classes. A “class” he defined as a social group which, 
because of economic interests, cultural differences, and political 
organization, is in hostile contrast to other such social groups.” 
Marx goes on in Capital to explain why this antagonism of the 
classes is irreconcilable under a system of private economy. 
Fundamentally, it is due to the unequal bargaining capacities 
of the owners of the means of production and those who have 
only their labor power to sell. It is this condition, ineradicable 
under private property, which leads to “exploitation” and to 
the struggle of classes for political control. It is evident that 
the class with greatest economic power will control the state. 

Marx gave attention to other phases of culture with the 
same penetrating method of analysis which he applied to eco- 
nomic and political relations. Using his basic doctrine of ‘‘class 
conflict” as the key, he opened up for sociological investigation 
an entirely new field which has developed subsequently into the 
“sociology of knowledge.” He asserted that the dominant ideas 
of a particular historical period reflect the viewpoint and the 
interests not of all society but of that class which is economi- 
cally and politically in control. Truth, in the area of the social 
sciences, philosophy, arts, and religion, will never be discovered 
so long as there exists a system of private property with its 
attendant class antagonisms. This is what Marx meant by “‘ide- 
ology,” that is, a system of ideas which conceals the contradic- 
tory nature of social relationships. 

A study of contemporary conditions points to the conclusion 


22 Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, in Selected Works (Mos- 
cow, 1935), II, 415; see also Poverty of Philosophy (Chicago, 1910), p. 136. 
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that the antagonism of the classes is irreconcilable and the per- 
sistence of private property inevitable. But Marx injected into 
his study a deep-seated concern for moral values and a dynamic 
view of history. By viewing the system over a period of time, 
that is, by seeing it in historical perspective, one finds that 
these very characteristics take on different significance. The 
instability of economic relationships is seen as an indication 
of the fact that the economic structure is in process of change; 
the irreconcilable nature of the conflict is viewed as evidence 
of the inevitability of its trend toward a classless society. This 
orientation to the economic structure led him to some of his 
most important economic doctrines and to his “dialectic inter- 
pretation”’ of history. 

His method of interpreting history Marx owes to Hegel.” He 
took over Hegelian logic not to account for the development of 
ideas but to explain the movements of history. He held that 
the dialectic operates between the economic structure of society 
at any given time and the class relationships to which it gives 
rise. “At a certain stage in their development, the material 
forces of production in society come in conflict with the existing 
relations of production. From forms of development of the 
forces of production these relations turn into their fetters. Then 
comes the period of social revolution.’’* A social revolution is 
thus born of the compelling desire on the part of the suppressed 
economic group (or groups) to wrest political and economic con- 
trol from the dominant group (or groups). It is successful only 
when the productive forces of the old social order have been 
fully developed and are ready to give birth to a new productive 
system. Two important distinctions must be noted: (1) the 
economic mechanism supplies the necessary condition for change 
and (2) the class consciousness of the suppressed group provides 
the sufficient condition for change. 

Such a revolutionary situation exists today. But what is there 

23 Capital (2d ed.; London, 1877), I, xxx (Preface). 

24 Communist Manifesto, in Selected Works, II, 206. 
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in the present conflict which will resolve the class struggle for 
all time and bring the zigzag trend of historical conflict to an 
end? According to Marx, this is the /ast antagonistic form of 
social organization. This statement is crucial. Marx had to 
show why this was true. He did so by pointing out that the 
uniqueness of capitalism consists in the way capital is consti- 
tuted and in the invention of the machine, which, because of 
its very nature, leads to continued technological improvement. 
These two factors, inherently a part of modern capitalism, will 
inevitably cause changes in the composition of classes:?5 the 
disappearance of the middle class, the increase in the ranks of 
the proletariat, a steadily enlarging ‘‘reserve army” of unem- 
ployed, and the squeezing-out of all but the largest capitalists. 
Accompanying these changes in the composition of classes will 
be recurring periods of depression of increasing severity, the 
dumping of goods in backward countries, and wars of imperial- 
ism. The proletariat, who will be subject to greater and greater 
misery, will develop inner solidarity, a common purpose, and 
political strength until they can wrest control from the capital- 
ists and set up the communistic state. The use of force in this 
transition is inevitable, but in the new society the change in 
the property system will forever eliminate the struggle of 
classes. It is obvious that here Marx assumes the role of seer 
or prophet. The end, as he sees it, will include both judgment 
upon the evils of capitalism and the realization of a new 
society. Its eschatological note has no parallel in nineteenth- 
century social thought. It leads to the assumption that Marx’s 
Jewish background exerted an influence of which he was un- 
aware. 

Such, in brief, are the essential Marxist ideas: (1) the em- 
phasis upon the antagonistic and compulsive elements of the 
social structure as opposed to the harmonious and voluntary 
elements stressed by both Hegel and the positivists; (2) the 
interpretation of history in terms of class conflict; (3) the socio- 


5 Capital, chap. xxxii. 
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jogical rootings of knowledge; (4) the necessity for a complete 
overthrow of the capitalistic system in order to establish a so- 
ciety free of economic exploitation and class conflict; (5) the 
faith that this can be accomplished by the proletariat. 

Macmurray does not deal fundamentally with these essential 
Marxist doctrines and, consequently, bases his synthesis upon 
a fragment of Marx’s total system. He leaps over Marx’s 
emphasis upon the cost of the attainment of the classless society 
and stresses almost exclusively the similarity of Marxist and 
Christian ideals. But, as we have pointed out, it was the method 
of social change, supported by socioeconomic theories and a 
philosophy of history, which gave dynamic and realism to his 
social ideals. Macmurray makes a few references to the doc- 
trine of the class struggle but fails to make it integral to the 
process of social change. The fact that he looks to the nation, 
views it as a solid block of sentiment and co-operation, and 
expects it, not the proletariat, to usher in the new social order 
is a position wholly un-Marxian. Since interna‘ional, not inter- 
class, co-operation is Macmurray’s problera, it is not surprising 
that there is completely lacking any adequate treatment of the 
proletariat, as it appears either in Marxist theory or in actual 
life today. 

Furthermore, Macmurray, his occasional references to class 
conflict and injustice to the contrary, does not distinguish clear- 
ly between Marx’s picture of the new society and his diagnosis 
of the ills of the present society. Marx gave very definite rea- 
sons why the capitalistic regime could not be reformed gradually 
from the inside. Macmurray omits any discussion of the basis 
of Marx’s doctrine of revolution and, consequently, never makes 
clear why the capitalistic system must be abandoned. Although 
Marx condemned the system because of its “exploitation,” 
which he defined in terms of “surplus value,” there are other 
elements in his thought which offer a basis for indicting it. 
His analysis of the trade cycle, the problem of overproduction, 
technological unemployment, and the growth of monopolies re- 
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veal the essentially irrational character of the present system 
and the need for central planning. Unless Marx’s reasons, or 
some others, be offered, the question may legitimately be raised 
as to whether capitalism is condemned in Macmurray’s judg. 
ment because as a system it cannot work or because it does not 
work. If he takes the former position, then a program of revolu- 
tionary change has justification. If he takes the alternative 
view, he implies that the existing system can be made to work 
through a program of reform and gradual change. It is appar- 
ent that this question has a direct bearing upon the kind of 
social action immediately urged and opens up the whole ques- 
tion of the use of force—a problem which Macmurray handles 
casually and ambiguously and without regard for the way in 
which the doctrine is knotted into Marx’s whole system. But 
it cannot be so easily dismissed. 

Macmurray, moreover, reduces the Marxist doctrine of the 
inevitability of history to the compelling drive of men to satisfy 
their need for physical sustenance. Marx’s view of the dynamic 
of history cannot be reduced to the ‘“‘hunger-motivation” of 
men. Marx recognized that economic needs vary from time to 
time and place to place and are determined by the ‘“‘traditional 
standard of life.’ He, therefore, did not think that it was the 
mere need for physical sustenance which would drive the prole- 
tariat to action but the contrast between what they have and 
what the capitalists have. Macmurray gives no emphasis to 
the role of class consciousness or to the other half of the dialectic 
process—the developmental character of the productive system 
itself. It is essential in coming to terms with Marxism to recog- 
nize that great stress is placed upon structural elements inherent 
in the present system, leading inevitably to the denouement of 
capitalism. It is this assertion which gives to Marx’s philosophy 
of history its eschatological note. Marx had a burning convic- 
tion that the day of wrath was nigh and that those who have 
ears must heed or perish. He spoke with an unmistakable note 

26 Value, Price and Profit, in Selected Works, p. 333. 
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of judgment; he called upon his hearers for decision. This sense 
of urgency distinguished Marx from other nineteenth-century 
reformers. But this element is ignored by Macmurray. 

Thus Macmurray’s interpretation of Marx’s philosophy of 
history in terms of gradual growth short-circuits any discussion 
of such questions as the following: Does the dialectic view of 
history leave a place for individual or class decision? Is there 
in history an element of freedom? What are the philosophical 
implications of Marx’s doctrine of class antagonisms, of his as- 
sumption that class relationships are necessarily irrational and 
compulsive? What is the source of their irrationality—the ma- 
chine or the cosmos? Can the use of violence which destroys 
personality introduce a social order based upon greater respect 
for personality? Is Marx’s belief ‘‘utopian” that in the com- 
munist society there will be no struggle for political power? 
These involve, as we can see, the whole question of one’s philo- 
sophical orientation and also affect the way in which one deals 
with immediate social issues. 


IV 


It is now apparent how fragmentary is Macmurray’s treat- 
ment of Marx. He has lifted out of Marx’s total system only 
his social objectives and his opposition to theism and has treated 
these as if they constituted the entire problem of the relation 
of Christianity to Marxism. We can agree with Macmurray 
that there is similiarity between Christian and Marxist social 
ideals and that Marxism is a challenge to Christians to put 
their ideals into practice in the field of economic relations. We 
can agree also with his assertion that Marx’s humanistically 
oriented social philosophy has an inadequate conception of hu- 
man nature and of man’s ultimate destiny. We welcome his 
insight that the “love motive,” which lifts social relationships 
toa more satisfying and enduring level of communion than 
that of the “hunger motive,” is a contribution which Christian- 
ity can make to social theory and one which Marxism needs to 
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absorb. Macmurray also constructively criticizes Marx by 
pointing out that man does not have to await the emergence 
of the classless society—the view of Marx—in order to find the 
eternal significance of his life. At any moment of time man may 
find the vertical line, between the individual and God, and in 
that relationship satisfy his most fundamental and abiding 
needs. In regard to these matters the Marxist must go all the 
way in coming to terms with the Christian. 

It is important to note that Macmurray’s criticism of Marx 
does not include a repudiation of Marx’s denunciation of insti- 
tutional Christianity. Even though we do not accept Macmur. 
ray’s interpretation of why Marx set forth such a view, we 
nonetheless must recognize the significance of the fact that 
Macmurray agrees with Marx’s conclusion. Macmurray in his 
own thinking so closely identifies religion with the achieved 
degree of community that he sees no need for a critical religious 
minority whose primary duty is to keep alive the tension be- 
tween what is and what ought to be. Such has been the role of 
particular historical movements within Christianity: the early 
nonconformist Christians in the Roman Empire, the conciliar- 
ists who championed religious and institutional reform, the 
Protestant rebels. Among such as these the recurring spirit of 
revolt against authoritarian religion, on the one hand, and the 
existing social order, on the other, has been kept alive. The 
implications for Christianity of Macmurray’s agreement with 
communist theory on this particular issue are obvious. 

In conclusion, we ask why Macmurray has been so fragmen- 
tary and at points so inadequate in his treatment of Marx’s 
total system. In addition to what has been said, it may be sug- 
gested that Macmurray perhaps reads into Marx his own socio- 
logical and philosophical assumptions, which are at variance 
with those of Marx. Macmurray’s consistent emphasis upon 
the degree of co-operation or community which actually exists 
in social relationships is in direct contrast to Marx’s stress upon 
the antagonistic elements in the social order. Macmurray views 
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the state with trust and confidence; Marx saw it as the instru- 
ment of the dominant class. Macmurray affirms as a Marxist 
dogma the belief that religion has had a function and a value 
in history; I have pointed out the inaccuracy of this interpreta- 
tion. Macmurray thinks that the communist society will come 
gradually, as an acorn grows to be an oak; Marx stressed the 
suddenness and violence of the break from the old to the new 
society. These differences place Macmurray and Marx in dif- 
ferent schools of social thought. 

Macmurray may be compared at almost all points with nine- 
teenth-century social reformers. All of his characteristic ideas 
are in agreement with this historical tradition. Marx’s five 
essential doctrines, as we summarized them, place him in a dif- 
ferent category. He is a revolutionist in theory and practice, 
with different sociological assumptions, a different method of 
social change, and a view of history which has in it eschatologi- 
cal elements of necessity and compulsion. Macmurray is a re- 
former in theory and practice, holding to a theory of gradual 
change by means of the normal institutions of society. To point 
out the differences between Macmurray’s view of Marx and the 
real Marx is not to defend Marx’s position. The purpose is 
rather to sharpen the problem and to clarify the issues at stake 
between Christian and Marxist thought.”7 

27 Macmurray’s latest book, The Clue to History (London, 1938), has not been men- 
tioned in this article because it deals only incidentally with the problem of the relation 
of Marxism to Christianity. The view of history, although much fuller in outline than 
anything Macmurray has previously attempted, reveals no marked change in his 


approach to the problems under discussion and, consequently, does not affect the 
validity of the thesis which this paper has been presenting. 








CRITICAL REVIEWS 


Religious Trends in English Poetry, Vol. I: 1700-1830. By Hoxir NEALE 
FAIRCHILD. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. xv+612 
pages. $5.00. 

This big book by Professor Fairchild, of Columbia, is the first of a 
projected series dealing with poetry in its religious aspects from the 
eighteenth to the twentieth century. Here evidently will be a work 
de longue haleine. The proposed scope checks the reader’s first irreverent 
wonder at the choice to study “religious trends” in a period when poetry 
and religion are supposed to be hardly on speaking terms. The author is 
concerned with faint survivals and faint promises; as he puts it, during the 
years here covered, “the floodgates which had held back religious feeling 
were slowly opened. Not much water was left in the stream, but what 
there was of it was free to trickle through.” 

Poetry can be studied either as an art or as a revelation of a man’s 
inner life. Professor Fairchild is not oblivious of the first approach, but 
the second is his; and his correlation of the imaginative output of an age 
with its theology and philosophy is penetrating. His treatment shows wide 
intimacy with his period and sound scholarship. It is unconventional; he 
has an unfamiliar thesis to maintain. His Preface tells us that he writes 
from the special angle of an Anglo-Catholic, and the carping critic may 
wonder whether he imposes his thesis on the literature, or the literature 
suggested the thesis to him. However, no worth-while book is written 
without bias, and there is sure value in his demonstration that religious 
background and conviction shape and differentiate writers—including 
perhaps himself—on deeper levels than is commonly perceived. 

Behind his period lie the religious tensions and the fervid Puritanism 
of the seventeenth century; beyond it waits the Romantic movement, 
carrying with it among other things, according to most critics, the Catho- 
lic revival. Religion is weary, latitudinarian, fed by Newtonian science, 
conditioned by politics, tending often to deism. ‘Protestantism and the 
Cult of Sentiment”’ is the subtitle of this volume; the author accepts the 
orthodox position that the “sentiment” flowing as an increasing “trickle” 
through the age is precursor of Romanticism; but his thesis is that both 
are essentially opposed not only to Catholicism but to authentic Chris- 
tianity. He knows he will meet with opposition. Looking forward, he 
says: ‘Perhaps there is a distinct reluctance to accept an hypothesis 
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which points to the conclusion that the Romanticism of the 1740-1830 
period is simply Protestant Christianity in a more or less delightfully 
phosphorescent state of decay.” 

Mr. Fairchild defends his position by keen analysis based on a com- 
prehensive survey. He has read, as he proudly remarks, over 188 poets, 
in whole or in part; and the copious extracts in each chapter (which, as 
he suggests, can be skipped at will) lead to summaries more and more 
cogent as his theme develops; for, as he justly says, minor men reveal 
an epoch quite as well as major. One may cavil sometimes, as at his para- 
doxical demonstration that Calvinism really leads to cheerful and com- 
placent self-sufficiency and satisfaction. His scornful treatment of Swift’s 
religion will hardly win assent from a reader sensitive to the bitter, latent 
anguish in such a work as the Essay against Abolishing Christianity. Here, 
as in other cases, inability to reckon with prose as well as verse may 
produce misleading results. Yet, as a whole, his richly documented book 
grows increasingly convincing. Clever characterization and flashes of de- 
lightful humor illumine many figures in his gallery. The temptation shall 
not be resisted to quote him on the pleasant eighteenth-century faith in 
universal benevolence: “‘God Himself is so social and smiling that one 
is tempted to compare Him to the last glimpse of the Cheshire Cat in 
Alice in Wonderland: all of Him had faded away except the cosmic grin.” 

Conviction that the Romantic movement and its precursors are allied 
not with Catholicism but with decadent Protestantism is succinctly stated 


_ by Professor Fairchild in the Holy Cross Magazine for September, 1939: 


“There is deep tragedy in the fact that the Protestant attempt to brush 
away the Church in order to achieve direct personal communion with 
God should end in the cult of sentimental humanism and naturalism.” 
The last chapter of the present book, gathering up his evidence, presents 
this conclusion with subtle clarity and vigor. 

The later volumes of this series will be awaited with interest. Beginning 
with Blake, they will discuss the poets in whom the feebly nascent forces 
here scrutinized blaze forth in glory. Must we grant that these have 
nothing to do with Christianity? Is Wordsworth at his best—Words- 
worth, who became so dull when he turned orthodox—to be discredited 
by the Christian and Catholic believer? Looking back, must we renounce 
our Traherne, as Professor Fairchild bids? Shall the inner light be wholly 
discounted, and that great sequence of mystics, who, as is granted, have 
always, even if with occasional hesitation, been allowed to function within 
the mystical body of the church? Surely-the raptured sense of sharing the 
divine nature, the faith in the indwelling no less than in the transcendent 
God—elements doubtless perilous in isolation—may be included within 
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the great Catholic synthesis. Some of us have found nutriment to our 
spirit alike in “Adonais” and in “The Dream of Gerontius.” Must we 
choose between them? 

Certain readers, in the sphere both of religion and of scholarship, will 
question Professor Fairchild’s possibly oversharp distinctions. But 
whether or no, they will perceive that this volume alone, not to speak of 
its promise, puts him in the first rank of literary critics in America. 


Vipa D. ScuDDER 
Wellesley College 


Eschatology and Ethics in the Teaching of Jesus. By AMos NIVEN WILDER. 

New York: Harper & Bros., 1939. 253 pages. $2.50. 

This book’s concentration on a limited subject—the influence of 
eschatology on motivation and content of Jesus’ ethic—permits compre- 
hensive treatment, thorough use of previous studies, and a clear presenta- 
tion of the position of contemporary scholarship. 

Wilder’s position on the role of eschatology in motivation of Jesus’ 
ethic is that the basic, essential motivation, ‘‘the true sanction, is the fact 
of God and his nature and his will with men.” But he insists that there is 
an instant perception of consequences for conduct, a perception which 
elaborates itself in eschatological features. Thus the Judgment is only a 
formal sanction which proceeds from the essential sanction of the new 
apprehension of God. This new, direct apprehension of God sets Jesus 
off from his contemporary eschatological thought-world, for it proceeds 
from God’s own grace. Through Jesus, God is now writing his law on 
men’s hearts. “It follows then that the ethics of the Kingdom are a foot- 
note to the new religious situation . . . . most clearly characterized by the 
teaching and fate, the word and story of Jesus.’”’ This argument is sup- 
ported by a fine exposition of the fluidity of Jewish thought about the end 
and by a plea for the recognition of eschatology as mythical and im- 
aginative rather than as crassly material. For Wilder—more than for 
Jesus?—the Kingdom and Judgment are identical. 

After the author has thus succeeded in basing the ethic of Jesus on 
something more enduring than eschatology and has kicked “‘the interim 
ethic” out the door, he laboriously drags it back in through the window 
(pp. 203 ff.). This is done to refuse permanent validity to “the drastic,” 
“the inhuman” elements in Jesus’ teaching. The Kingdom made extraor- 
dinary claims in the temporary crisis caused by opposition to Jesus in 
his ministry. Wilder bolsters up this new type of ethic by associating with 
it the phrase “ethics of discipleship’’: 
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And if this ethics of discipleship characterizes the ethics generally, how much 
more strikingly it characterizes it in the present brief interim of struggle with 
the foes of the Kingdom, when Jesus will need to call on his hearers for extraor- 
dinary sacrifices and renunciations in his own name and as followers and con- 
fessors of himself [p. 200]. 


To this reviewer the paragraph quoted from Windisch on page 238 is a 
convincing refutation of Wilder’s ‘crisis’ explanation of the absolutist 
element and is further a logical conclusion from the main body of Wilder’s 
argument. Windisch claims that the radicalism of Jesus’ teaching de- 
pends neither on approaching Judgment nor on the shortness of the time 
but on the fact that, through Jesus, God is now calling men to prepare for 
the Kingdom. Since Wilder admits that there was a present as well as a 
future Kingdom implied in Jesus’ words, this explanation suits him better 
than it does Windisch; moreover, it is practically his own explanation of 
eschatology as sanction. What explains that will also explain the hard 
sayings. 

In common with other books based on Ph.D. dissertations this one has 
too many footnotes and too much quotation of secondary material. Its 
major service lies in the fact that it is one more concrete evidence that the 
position of contemporary scholarship on the eschatology of Jesus has 
moved on from the position of Schweitzer. 

ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
University of Chicago 


The Growth of Religion. By HENRY NELSON WIEMAN and WALTER Mar- 
SHALL Horton. Chicago: Willett, Clark, & Co., 1938. 505 pages. 
$5.00. 

The book contains two relatively independent parts: the first on the 
historical growth of religion by Horton and the second on the contem- 
porary growth of religion by Wieman. 

The first part impresses by the richness of the material, the clear and 
dramatic way of its presentation, and the inclusion of modern secularism 
in the history of religious growth (the last point marking very important 
progress over the traditional “history of religion”). Horton gives two 
concepts of religion—a merely descriptive preliminary concept at the 
beginning and a normative final concept at the end. The reader is led 
from the one to the other through the long and curved way of the history 
of religion. The final concept is stated as follows: “The purpose and goal 
of high religion may be defined as the progressive reorganization of the 
world into a system of mutually sustaining activities humanly appreci- 
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ated, whereby the endless growth of meaning and value is fostered. Its 
God is the Being whereon the accomplishment of this aim ultimately de- 
pends.” In a note to this definition the agreement of both authors with 
it is indicated. 

Looking at this definition I cannot help asking the following questions: 
(1) Does this definition not exclude all religions in which not the reor- 
ganization of the world but the reunion of the soul with God is the ulti- 
mate goal? And if so, is not Christianity as well as Hinduism and Bud. 
dhism excluded? (2) Does not “the endless growth of meaning and value” 
suggest a “bad infinity” without eternity, beginning, and end, thus ex. 
cluding the prophetic and eschatological types of religion? (3) Is there 
any proof that the reorganization of the world is progressive? Is there 
not a balance of gain and loss in all realms of meaning and value and only 
a fragmentary realization of them in history? And, consequently, does 
not the given definition of God exclude all religions in which God is con- 
sidered as the eternal fulfilment of what in history is always distorted 
and framentary? These questions lead us to the second part of the book, 

It is much more difficult for me to give a short review of this part not 
only because it contains a very thorough and special philosophy of reli- 
gion but also because I cannot avoid being partisan myself. For, in order 
to explain the philosophical situation in which he is writing, Wieman 
refers again and again to what he calls neo-supernaturalism, and this 
point of view he ascribes to Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr, and myself. His 
own doctrine is called neo-naturalism. Now I must confess that I am not 
able at all to recognize myself in the description of my position on pages 
252 f. Under continuous attack from Karl Barth and his friends I have 
tried to develop a philosophy of religion in which the relationship of the 
unconditioned and the conditioned element in the idea of God is explained 
in terms of ‘‘meaning” and “‘symbolic representation.” The concepts used 
in this attempt are neither irrational nor agnostic. Under an even stronger 
attack from the same side I have tried to develop the theological founda- 
tion of religious socialism, as Reinhold Niebuhr has done in this country. 
Why unite Barth and Niebuhr under the label “neo-supernaturalism” 
if the main doctrines of the one are bitterly attacked by the other? 
What we all have in common is simply the attempt to affirm and to ex- 
plain the majesty of God in the sense of the prophets, apostles, and Re- 
formers—a reality which we feel is challenged by the naturalistic as 
well as the fundamentalistic theology. 

Wieman gives a very interesting comparison of ‘“‘neo-supernaturalism” 


with ‘“‘neo-naturalism” (pp. 259 ff). Since it is impossible to deal equally 
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with al] sections of the book I will concentrate on this chapter in which 
in nuce everything is implied. 

Wieman raises twelve questions covering many basic problems of theo)- 
ogy and gives the answers of neo-naturalism and neo-supernaturalism. 
In some cases they differ radically. In some cases they are identical in 
words but contradictory in meaning. The main respect in which they 
differ appears typically in the answer to the eleventh question: ‘Says 
the naturalist: wherever the growth of community with fellowmen and 
with nature takes hold on a man with life transforming power, God’s 
forgiveness is accomplished. Says the supernaturalist: when God inter- 
yenes from outside of nature to accomplish this result God’s forgiveness 
is fulfilled” (p. 200). The contrast is between “from outside” and “from 
inside” nature, nature being thought of in the larger sense which includes 
the growth of communities. This contrast is carried through more or less 
inallanswers. In answer to the sixth question Wieman writes: ‘‘God being 
entirely outside natural situations and independent of all human values 
{the supernaturalist]..... The richness of value that is already here and 
now, however hidden it may be (the naturalist|.”’ In the fifth question 
he writes: “For the naturalist God is the totality of all that is best in 
each concrete situation. .... For the supernaturalist God is something 
outside the natura] world entirely.” 

Ido not want to discuss the naturalistic point of view in itself, although 
Iam not convinced at all that a scientific naturalist would go very far 
with Wieman. He would probably find that the category of the ‘“‘super- 
human,” which, according to Wieman, should not be confused with the 
“subhuman”’ or “‘subpersonal,”’ is a supernatural category. But however 
that may be, the description of supernaturalism certainly does not fit 
the neo-supernaturalists mentioned by Wieman. Although the dialectical 
theology of Barth was not dialectical enough, and although it finally 
turned out to be a kind of supernaturalism, the term “‘outside of nature” 
is entirely inadequate as a description of it. The unconditioned character 
of the Divine, emphasized more by Barth than by anyone else, destroys 
the “‘side by side” of the Divine and the natural. With respect to myself 
Lonly need point to practically all my writings and their fight against the 
“side-by-side” theology even if it appears in the disguise of a “‘super.” 
The unconditioned is a qualification of the conditioned of the world and 
the natura] by which the conditioned is afirmed and denied at the same 
time. There is not an “‘unconditioned Being” (a contradiction in terms) 
above the conditioned beings or above their unity, the world. But the 
world and all beings point to some unconditioned in which they partici- 
pate and from which they are separated at the same time. The world has— 
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to use an unusual term—an “ecstatic” character approachable by the 
human mind, which shares this character. Not a transcendent world but the 
transcending character of our world must be taught. I do not know whether 
this is neo-supernaturalism or neo-naturalism, and I do not think that 
the question of name is very important. 

Wieman’s explanation of his doctrine is excellently done. I am very 
grateful for it, and everybody must be who tries to understand this type 
of thinking. But the description of the doctrines of those whom he at- 
tacks, first of all the so-called neo-supernaturalists, is (I cannot help 
saying it) poor and entirely inadequate. In spite of this failure I think 
that the book as a whole is impressive and gives a very illuminating intro- 
duction into the present problems of the philosophy of religion. 

PAUL TILLICH 
Union Theological Seminary 


John Wesley. By FRancts J. MCCONNELL. New York: Abingdon Press, 


1939. 355 pages. $3.00. 

Among the many books which have been written about John Wesley— 
and they run into the hundreds—this volume may truthfully be called 
unique. It is not a biography and was not intended to be. Rather it is 
an appraisal of Wesley based upon a thoroughgoing familiarity with all 
the primary Wesley sources as well as with all the secondary studies 
which can claim any real connection with Wesley and his century. The 
facts of Wesley’s life are well known to any student of the eighteenth 
century—for no individual of that century left so much in print about 
himself—but we have here the first adequate attempt to get behind the 
facts and to te!! us what they mean. Asa matter of fact, what McConnell 
has done for Wesley needs to be done for modern history in general. 

If I were to give a title to this review, I would call it ‘“The Truth 
Seems To Be,” for not only does this phrase occur with frequency through- 
out the book, but it well summarizes the general purpose of the author. 
He is not concerned to support any of the traditional interpretations of 
Wesley’s life and work, but he is primarily interested in finding out what 
is the truth of the matter. This technique serves not only to correct the 
traditional laudatory interpretations of Wesley which abound among his 
followers but also to debunk his debunkers. A good example of the latter 
type of service is the treatment of Mrs. Harrison’s Son to Susannah (pp. 
229-30) and Arthur Quiller-Couch’s Hetty Wesley. The former may be 
characterized as an example of romanticizing and overpsychologizing; 
the latter, as an example of the coloring of the facts by prejudice. 

An important contribution is made in the chapter, ‘The Seeker after 
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Perfection and What He Found.”’? McConnell clearly shows that Wesley 
strove for perfection in everything he did from his boyhood at Oxford to 
the end of his long life but that also he was to an extraordinary degree 
realistic as to what was to be expected of human nature. He never made 
any final claim for himself and did not take overconfidently the claim 
of perfection made by others. And yet “‘the ideal itself has been the glory 
of Methodism” (p. 209). In the discussion of Wesley and Calvinism, a 
matter brought forceably to our attention by Professor Cell’s The Redis- 
covery of John Wesley, McConnell again clarifies a disputed issue. Wesley 
held, as did Calvin, that “man’s life was planned by God throughout”’; 
nor did Wesley’s idea of human freedom imply that men could defy God 
and wreck his divine plan. It was in the matter of freedom of choice that 
Wesley stood firmly against Calvinism. And in that matter he was as 
much concerned for the character of God as for the dignity of man. 

The volume is notable for its penetrating insights. The following are 
good examples. Speaking of Wesley’s influence on the spreading of social 
righteousness, the author notes that from the beginning Wesley turned 
to the plain people because the “‘higher-ups’”’ would not hear him, and 
this fact in itself had large social significance. But why did the crowds 
rise against him on so many occasions? In part, because the law could 
not be enforced by the magistrates outside the citics. The brutality of 
the crowds which attacked Wesley and his preachers would give us a 
picture of what the century was like, even if we were unaware of the cock- 
fighting, bullbaiting, and bearbaiting, which were the common amuse- 
ments of the people. Methodism had a considerable influence upon the 
bustling and stirring new industrial centers because Methodism, too, was 
stir and bustle. 

Wesley was full of prejudices and too often judged movements by the 
personal qualities of the leaders. He condemned the movement led by 
Wilkes solely because Wilkes was a rascal; Voltaire was a “‘consummate 
coxcomb’’; Jonathan Swift was ‘‘trash”; but George III was, on the other 
hand, an ideal monarch, and the fact that he “loved the Queen” and 
was clean in his personal life was sufficient to bring Wesley to his support 
in his unwise American policy. 

The only major lack I find in the volume is the absence of any appraisal 
of Wesley’s tolerance: his willingness to allow his preachers to differ 
with himself in their theological views. It may be that the author has 
found so many examples of Wesley’s intolerance that the instances of 
tolerance are canceled out. But, even so, I think a significant section 
might have been added on Wesley’s catholicity of spirit. 


University of Chicago WILLIAM W. SWEET 
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Environmental Factors in Christian History. Edited by JoHN Tuomas 
McNEILL, MattTHEw SpinKA, and HaRoLp R. WILLOUGHBY. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. x+417 pages. $4.00. 

It was a happy thought which inspired colleagues and former students 
of Dean Emeritus Shirley Jackson Case to prepare this volume in his 
honor. Through his full years of teaching and administration Dr. Case 
not only has been an inspiration to the thousands of students who have 
sat in his lecture-room and in his seminars and have filed through his 
office but has also been a stimulus to the other thousands who have read 
his books and have come into casual contact with him. An unusually 
friendly man, humble, with broad sympathies, and always a gentleman 
in the best sense of that word, he has won a host of friends and has made 
them the richer for knowing him. It is, moreover, eminently fitting that 
the general theme of the volume should be in the field in which Dr. Case 
has made his most important contributions to scholarship—the influence 
of environment upon Christianity. 

As Dr. Case would wish, the volume is not merely a tribute to him. 
In itself it is also an important addition to the literature on the history 
of Christianity. It is, indeed, one of the greatest compliments that could 
be paid to a teacher that a volume dedicated to him and inspired by him 
should be one which scholars will prize for its own sake. 

The twenty-one essays which form the bulk of the volume cover a 
large proportion of the range of Christian history. They begin with one 
by Professor Parsons on “The Significance of John the Baptist for the 
Beginnings of Christianity,” which skilfully suggests, on the basis of the 
fragmentary evidence which has reached us, that the movement stemming 
from John the Baptist was more persistent and by its rivalry had a much 
larger continuing effect upon nascent Christianity than the layman com- 
monly supposes. As is appropriate in a volume dedicated to one who has 
done most of his scholarly work in that period, eight articles follow which 
deal with phases of the developing Christianity in the first four centuries. 
Some of these are useful summaries of positions already well known to 
specialists. Some others have original suggestions to make. Among these 
latter is the article by Professor Oborn on ‘‘Economic Factors in the 
Persecutions of the Christians to A.D. 260.’’ Then follow five papers 
dealing with the medieval period. None of these is revolutionary, but 
they are all thoroughly competent and all either bring little-known illus- 
trations to enliven well-known generalizations or give hints that are of 
great interest. One of the more novel is Dr. Shepherd’s essay on “The 
Effect of the Barbarian Invasions upon the Liturgy.”’ Then follow an 
essay by Professor Garrison on “Renaissance Culture and Christianity” 
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and one by Professor Pauck, limited chiefly to Luther and the German 
Reformation, on ‘‘Nationalism and European Christianity.” So far as 
the present reviewer knows, Professor Lyttle’s ‘“The Religion of Early 
Freemasonry” makes a fresh contribution, and one of real importance. 
Then come useful summaries of the effect of the environment upon Chris- 
tianity on three of its geographic frontiers—India, Japan, and what were 
once the pioneer regions of the United States. 

No reviewer can entirely agree with all the conclusions and hypotheses 
put forward in a volume of so vast a scope. One finds himself doubting 
whether Paul (p. 49) clearly subordinates Jesus to God (see Phil. 2:6). 
One questions whether Professor Laing, in hischapter on “Roman Survivals 
in Christianity,” in a field in which he is so eminent, has not fallen into 
the specialist’s error of reading into his material more inferences germane 
to his own interest than can be proved. It is by no means certain that 
all the similarities between later Christian practices and earlier pagan 
customs and cults arose in a historic continuity from the one to the 
other. In most instances the evidence is at best circumstantial. It may 
well be that they arose from the common source of the reaction of the 
religious and social consciousness to continuing human needs, from 
universal human traits, or from a common desire to celebrate the changing 
seasons. We have long known that we cannot prove a Christian origin 
for some Buddhist customs and beliefs which were once ascribed to Chris- 
tianity, such as the services for the dead in Chinese Buddhism and salva- 
tion by faith in Pure Land Buddhism. Similarly, practices common to 
Christianity and paganism have not necessarily been transmitted from 
the latter to the former. One is suspicious of the claim (p. 146) that 
economic factors were fundamental in the instigation of the Decian and 
Valerian imperial persecutions. It would have been well to note that the 
India to which Pantaenus is said to have been sent (p. 332) may have 
been what we know as southern Arabia and not our present India. One 
wishes that Professor Sweet had gone into the question of why bodies 
of such differing theology and ecclesiastical polity as the Baptists and 
the Methodists were both so successful on the frontier of the United 
States and that he had taken up the effect of the frontier upon the Luther- 
anism of the German and Scandinavian immigrants to the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Most of these strictures, however, have to do only with details. The 
volume makes fascinating reading and is important both for scholars and 
for the parish minister and the layman. 

KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 
Yale University 
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Spirit and Reality. By NicoLtas BERDYAEV. New York: Charles Scrib. 
ner’s Sons, 1939. 203 pages. $3.00. 


If anyone can talk intelligibly today about spirit, we ought to greet 
him with the same eagerness that Socrates kept in reserve for the man 
who could discourse on the one and the many. Fortunately for us, Ber. 
dyaev can talk on this subject and talk well. Because his style is poetic 
rather than scientific or argumentative, however, it poses a problem for 
the reviewer. What he says makes good reading, but it is hard to sum- 
marize. 

Essentially, Berdyaev pleads for a renewal of the free, creative, per- 
sonal, and subjective element in life. Spirit is act and not substance, sen- 
sitively aware of evil and suffering and aggressively on the side of justice. 
Realism fails to take account of man’s fallen state; idealism ascribes to 
spirit the wrong kind of creative power. What we need is a philosophy of 
spirit which shall bring out its independence of universal ideas or estab- 
lished institutions and its ability to penetrate existence and to illumine 
life. Spirit brings a dualism, but it is that of subject and object, free and 
determined, personal and general, rather than that of God and man or 
Creator and creature. It is not opposed to body but brings about the 
body’s transfiguration in the interests of personality. Spirit is not evolu- 
tionary and has no consistent development in history, for this would imply 
law and the negation of freedom. Instead, it has what Berdyaev calls an 
‘fntermittent dynamism,” that is, a propulsive creative power which 
brings it to the fore, especially at times of crisis like the present. 

Spirit makes use of asceticism, but it distrusts the assertive and ruth- 
less type, seeking rather the gentler, sensitive type which leads to com- 
passion and love, the greatest virtues. It uses mysticism also, but it dis- 
trusts the kind of mysticism which finds good in contemplation alone. 
A monk may spend twenty years in a cell and give himself up to fasting 
and prayer only to discover that he has completely missed the truly 
important things in the religious life. Traditional religion has fixed atten- 
tion on the wrong sins, on concupiscence, for example, rather than on 
acquisitiveness. The new spirituality will strike the prophetic note and 
will crusade actively for social justice and for truth while at the same 
time it will personalize these virtues instead of allowing them to become 
abstract ideas. 

Berdyaev condemns the bourgeois point of view which, in its stolid 
and self-satisfied way, holds that the unfortunate are responsible for their 
misery and that the fortunate deserve their happiness. Socialism does 
well to try to save men from worship of the symbols of economic power 
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which mutilate life. Yet it tends, he believes, to become too impersonal 
and conventional. 

The emphasis on the creative subject with its struggles and decisions 
makes one think of Existenzphilosophie and particularly of Jaspers. 
Berdyaev mentions Jaspers once and often uses the word “existential,” 
while his references to Dostoevski and Kierkegaard are frequent. His 
emphasis on special crises in history and on kairos remind one also of 
Tillich. Here and there his epigrams are striking, as when he says that 
spirituality cannot be merely psychoanalysis but must be psychosynthe- 
sis. The book covers so wide a range that inevitably it is vague at many 
points, but no reader will fail to find that as a whole it is vivid, sensitive, 


and exciting. 
J. S. BIxLeR 


Harvard Divinity School 


Prophecy and Divination among the Hebrews and Other Semites. By ALFRED 
GuiLLAuME. New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. xviiit434 pages. 
$5.00. 

The Bampton Lectures of 1938 by the principal of Culham College 
examine this problem: Wherein does Hebrew prophecy differ essentially 
from the practice of divination both within and without Israel, and par- 
ticularly from those methods of vaticination whose characteristics it 
shared to a greater or lesser degree? The book defines prophecy as “man’s 
consciousness of the voice of God within him” and divination as “super- 
normal insight,”’ a phenomenon whose reality—in spite of a multitude of 
charlatans—cannot be denied. The sum of the matter is that “the failure 
of heathen diviners to lead men to higher things was due to their failure 
to recognise a divine source of truth and goodness,” whereas “‘in Israel 
.... the principle of divine righteousness underlay the whole conception 
of God’s relation to man: with this conception as their fundamental be- 
lief the Hebrew prophets offered their mantic gifts as instruments for the 
revelation of Yahweh’s purpose” (p. 364). 

The author’s first step is to stress the all-pervading influence upon the 
setiled Semites of the ‘mythological, sacrificial and polytheistic religion of 
the Sumerians,” to whom religion was “an esoteric knowledge rather than 
an attitude of mind and heart resulting from the consciousness of com- 
munion with a Person.” The ritual myths of Mesopotamia were mystery 
plays whose object was to induce the god to carry out the will of his 
worshipers. Ritual and incantation, sorcery and exorcism, were of enor- 
mous importance because of “‘the idea of the active power of the spoken 
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WOM. acs The solemn pronouncements of accredited persons possessed 
an authority not only over the mind, but also over the course of events,” 
Among the Hebrew prophets this belief ‘‘hovers uneasily between the two 
worlds of magic and religion. Among the Accadians, Arabs and other 
Semites it is frank and unashamed magic.”’ 

Contrasted with the magical-mythological type of religion derived 
from the Sumerian cities is the Hebraeo-Arabian type, centered in a per- 
sonal, intuitive realization of God, and marked by a strong belief in the 
oneness of the tribe with its deity, a vivid sense of social obligation, anda 
high standard of sexual morality. But “primitive Semitic nomadism is an 
abstract concept’’; the nomad is a displaced settler, and his religion is 
“the result of attrition” and of the adoption of a “more intimate personal 
relation with the tribal god.” The prophets idealized the wilderness pe- 
riod because then men and God had been in closest communion. “From 
the desert the Israelites brought with them two creative conceptions: 
(i) Yahweh was their divine father; and (ii) Yahweh was the guide of his 
people’s destiny”’ (p. 106). 

Having cleared the ground in this way, Guillaume proceeds to a full and 
illuminating discussion of divinatory prophecy, dreams and _ visions, 
magic, sorcery, and prophetic ecstasy. Space forbids more than a hint of 
the wealth of suggestion and illustration in these chapters which relate the 
Hebrew prophets to, and distinguish them from, their cultural and re- 
ligious context. The author’s familiarity with Arabian literature and re- 
ligion repeatedly sheds light in dark places and sustains the interest of his 
argument. Of particular interest are the illustrations of the practice of 
deriving an omen from the object on which the eye first rests, the discus- 
sion of “the significance of the insignificant,’ and the re-examination of 
ancient stories of prophetic dreams and visions in the light of recent ex- 
periments. In the chapter on ecstasy a strong plea is made for a more 
sympathetic understanding of the dervish in his acts of devotional self- 
abandonment, and the mystic theologian al-Ghazali is quoted at length 
on the ecstatic approach to the ineffable experience of God. 

A number of valuable ‘‘Additional Notes” are appended to the volume, 
one of which introduces an interesting philological argument for the view 
that the prophets did not reject sacrifice as such, but only a false emphasis 
upon it. The lectures as a whole are of first importance and will have a 
permanent place in the literature of their subject. 

R. B. Y. Scott 
McGill University 
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Tudor Puritanism: A Chapter in the History of Idealism. By M. M. Knap- 
peN. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. xiit+555 pages. 
$4.00. 


Professor Knappen arbitrarily selects the year 1524 as the date for the 
beginning of the story of English Puritanism. The sole justification for the 
choice of this particular date is the fact that Tyndale then left England 
without leave of king or bishop and went to the Continent to prepare an 
English translation of the Bible. The choice is fortunate, however, be- 
cause the excellent presentation of the work of Tyndale and his successors 
during the years 1524-58 will effectively curb the persistent tendency 
to trace the origins of Puritanism to the return of the Marian exiles and 
their protests against the Elizabethan settlement. The account of Tyn- 
dale’s eventful travels on the Continent includes a discussion of the Con- 
tinental background of Puritanism which is characterized by such clarity 
and penetrating insight that all readers will regret the author’s failure to 
give a similar portrayal of the English background of the movement. 

Historians of English Puritanism have met severe tests in dealing with 
three problems: the interpretation of the most significant characteristics 
of Puritanism; the organization of the confusing wealth of materials re- 
lating to the movement; and the discovery of a central theme which will 
give a measure of unity to the many phases of Puritan history. These 
problems are solved in the present volume with a refreshing originality 
that is certain to provoke dissent. Puritanism is regarded as “‘ a transi- 
tional movement linking the medieval with the modern”’; its characteris- 
tics are evaluated in the light of the influence of medieval religious, politi- 
cal, and social ideas; and its leaders are described as reinterpreting the 
heritage of the past to meet the needs of a new era. 

In organizing his materials the author limits the volume to the Tudor 
period as this is the most neglected period in Puritan history. This divi- 
sion of materials is also justified by a discriminating contrast between 
the early and later phases of the movement. Tudor Puritans accepted the 
doctrine of passive resistance, but the Puritans of the Stuart period finally 
rejected this doctrine. Further contrasts are noted as follows: “‘Whereas 
seventeenth-century Puritanism was, for all practical purposes, sectarian, 
largely dependent on lay support, and rarely more than national in its 
outlook, in the earlier century it was an international, clerical movement 
which championed a state church.” The history of Tudor Puritanism 
is presented in two books: (I) “Party History and Political Theory” and 
(II) “Intellectual, Social, and Cultural Aspects.” This division, though 
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involving some repetition, is effective as it offers opportunity for detailed 
topical discussion of the development of Puritan beliefs and practices, 
The early Puritans were concerned with a wide range of interests which 
included politica] theories, programs of social action, theological concepts, 
intellectual attitudes, cultural standards, and the past and contemporary 
experiments in ecclesiastical polity and worship. Amid this diversity of 
interests the major problem of the historian ultimately resolves itself 
into the search for a dependable thread which may serve as a guide 
through the labyrinths of Puritan activity and literature. The author at- 
tempts to solve this problem by describing Puritanism as an interesting 
and significant chapter in the history of ethical idealism. Among the 
many competing idealisms in the Anglo-Saxon world of the sixteenth 


century 


Puritanism as a system seems to the author, on balance, the best of the rivals 


in its day and the most worthy of study at present. Though its attitude of 
petty asceticism is unattractive, its theological dress no longer serviceable, and 


much of its early political theory quite inadequate, there are other features 
which more than compensate for these deficiencies. Puritanism was anxious to 


retain the basic values of the old religion while progressive enough to make a 
serious effort to adapt them to the changing times. 


This Puritan idealism was developed under the influence of Erasmian, 
Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Calvinistic ideas of reform. Essentially it was 
a syncretistic product with constituent elements borrowed by the leaders 
of the movement from many sources as they labored in an ever changing 
environment to draft religious policy which would remain independent 
of royal domination and follow a middle way, avoiding the extremes of 
the Roman Catholic and the Anabaptist systems, Many readers will be 
convinced that the author has failed to give sufficient emphasis to the 
Puritan indebtedness to Wyclif. Bucer’s influence on English church 
affairs deserves more recognition, since he shared the early Puritan idea 
of the search for a middle way in church reform and emphasized inter- 
nationalism in religion. 

Careless proofreading, perhaps due in part to the contagious influence 
of the vagaries of sixteenth-century orthography, appears in numerous 
typographical errors. The volume is amply documented, but the “Select 
Bibliography” is so limited in scope that it will prove disappointing to 
students who wish to use it as an aid in the thorough exploration of the 
many alluring fields of research which are suggested in the text and notes. 

A similar study of Puritanism in the Stuart period would be a welcome 
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addition to the literature of the movement. The present volume deserves 
recognition as the most origina) and satisfactory discussion of its theme. 
J. MINTON BATTEN 
Scarritt College 


The Gospels: Their Origin and Growth. By Donaty Wayne Rivpte. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. 305 pages. $3.00. 

The literature on the Gospels, as approached by the way of form- 
criticism, is enriched by this important volume from the pen of an Ameri- 
can leader in this field. It is not a minute analysis of the materials for 
scholarly specialists but an attempt to tell in simple, untechnica) form 
the whole story of the origin and growth of the Gospels. The aim is to 
provide a synthetic reconstruction rather than to give a detailed justifi- 
cation of the results presented. 

As in the reconstruction of a broken statue or a mutilated inscription, 
this is an undertaking which requires conjecture and imagination. Only 
in this way is the history of the past to be understood. Unless we are 
willing to try to go beyond immediate evidence, we are left amid a mass 
of fragments without intelligible meaning. Utilizing the critical work, es- 
pecially of the last twenty years, to which he himself has been a promi- 
nent contributor, Professor Riddle traces in broaa outline the develop- 
ment of the Gospels as a product of the environmenta) influences of the 
first-century Roman world. 

He recognizes that Christianity began with an interpretation of the 
cross in the light of ‘‘appearances”’ of Jesus after the crucifixion. The 
telling of the story of Jesus called for the use of separate units of tradi- 
tion which are to be analyzed and classified according to “‘form.”’ These 
reflect the religious interests of the various groups in the “‘cults of Jesus.” 
Alongside the more original formulations are the developments which 
reveal later interests of the churches. In the Hellenistic communities, 
sacramental influences were felt, and the traditions were modeled after 
the stories of the various cult lords. Gradually, aggregations were made 
of the separate stories and likewise of related groups of sayings. These 
were the materials which were available to the different Gospe) writers. 
Riddle does not accept the two-source hypothesis, but rather the prin- 
ciple of multiple sources, without committing himself to any specific 
theory in detail. 

Each of the canonical Gospels is described in relation to the situation 
which called forth that writing. Mark is located at Rome, revealing the 
austerity of Roman religion, the character of martyrology that centers in 
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the passion, and the influence even of the Greek drama. Matthew is 
located in Antioch and shows the “voice of the Christian church in con- 
flict with rivals and its articulation of codes and patterns in its consolida- 
tion.”’ In his discussion of the Gospel of Luke, Riddle emphasizes that it 
must not be separated from Acts; the dual work had its background in 
the political crisis under Domitian. The Fourth Gospel was not written for 
any particular crisis but to present the story of Jesus in terms congenial 
to certain expressions of Hellenistic mysticism. The concluding chapters 
survey the popular gospels for minority groups (apocryphal gospels) and 
the reception and canonization of the Gospels in the church. 

With the main outlines of Riddle’s reconstruction most modern schol- 
ars will agree. But many will feel that the Jesus with whom he starts 
is no adequate explanation of the ‘‘development”’ that follows. Riddle’s 
answer lies in his stress upon “environment.” He follows Bultmann in 
the belief that most of the tradition was acreation of the church. By that 
he seems to mean not the application of the tradition to new situations 
but outright production of most of the words and incidents. Bultmann’s 
skepticism served the interests of a Barthian theology. Riddle’s skepti- 
cism is obviously in the interest of a view of Christianity which has no 
normative center but is a succession of reactions of different cult groups 
to their environment. 

Riddle’s Jesus is one entirely within correct Judaism; he had no quarrel 
with the Pharisees, never did anything so un-Jewish as to reject divorce 
or to stress the salvation of individuals (which, we are told, reflects a 
Greek point of view), and probably did not practice demon exorcism, 
which Jews frowned on. (For this view no evidence is offered; it repre- 
sents a very different impression from that which Billerbeck received 
from his exhaustive survey of the evidence.) “He was unfortunately in- 
volved in situations in which he became the innocent victim of the coldly 
austere and ruthlessly stern administration of the controlling Roman 
government.” 

With no more of a start than that, it naturally follows that “‘the social 
processes of the rise of Christianity were themselves the creative agent 
which produced all the gospel materials.” The principle of Sitz-im-Leben 
is certainly a sound one. With many of the illustrations which the author 
offers of material coming from a later date there can be no quarrel. But 
do they warrant such broad generalizations as the author constantly 
makes? Are Jesus and the later Christian environments placed in true 
proportion? 

One of the basic axioms of form-criticism is that all of our tradition 
about Jesus was transmitted and formulated in the interest of religious 
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faith. That was inevitable, and it appears to be just as inevitable that 
the religious faith of the modern student of the Gospels determines his 
conclusions, even when he is trying to be most coldly objective. This 
typical expression of a particular theological position shows that as clearly 
as Bultmann’s Jesus. Just because of that fact, it will have a wide and 
appreciative reading, for the book gives an able and clear discussion of 
the growth of the Gospels from a definite point of view. 
CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


From School to College. By Lincotn B. Hate et al. Edited by Hucu 
HARTSHORNE. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. xxv-+446 
pages. $3.50. 

The Church Follows Its Students. By CLARENCE P. SHEpDD. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1938. xvii+327 pages. $2.50. 

These two books make distinct contributions to the study of religious 
work in the college and university fields. The first is a study of student 
transition from high school to college with a careful analysis of adjustment 
experiences. The second is a review of the development of religious work 
in state institutions of higher learning with specia! attention to the de- 
velopment of university pastorates. 

Dr. Hale, with twenty-two collaborators under general direction of 
Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, made his investigation chiefly among high schools 
and colleges of the northeastern part of the United States. By question- 
naires and interviews 3,167 secondary-school Seniors were reached and 
1,547 were followed to college, 826 through the Sophomore year. A care- 
ful analysis was made of the problems of adjustment faced in the change 
from one cultural situation to another and also of the factors which 
seemed to make for success in college. It was found that few colleges had 
clear-cut goals in terms of personality growth. They were concerned main- 
ly with teaching subject matter, and the professors showed little interest 
in students outside of class. Even when personal data were secured from 
entering Freshman, little use was made of them, and the authors state 
that “some colleges seemed to act as if the less they knew about students 
outside of academic work the better for both students and college.”? Four 
types of functional or habit patterns were identified and described which 
appeared to be most important in successful adjustment in college. These 
were: (1) predisposition to purposeful behavior; (2) interrelated habits 
working toward socialized behavior; (3) habits of evaluation and decisive 
behavior; and (4) sensitivity shown in flexible, objective, and balanced 
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behavior. The areas of adjustment are put in ten categories, and the 
rating and portrait scales developed are most suggestive for diagnostic 
and counseling work. 

In the report on religious status of students we find that three-fourths 
are members of churches when they enter college, but it is clearly indicated 
that spiritual growth had hardly begun at the end of secondary educa- 
tion. Yet many colleges assumed that spiritual growth was complete at 
entrance and provided for no guidance in the transition period. One signifi- 
cant statement is made about the effect of college environment on reli- 
gious interest and attitudes: ‘‘Students tend to go after what the institu- 
tion they are attending emphasizes as important.” Few specific courses 
in religion were offered, and the common reply to the query regarding 
the religious views of professors was, “I have not discovered any.” The 
authors believe that 
there is a fertile field within the lives of students for helping them develop 
creative and triumphant religious living. ... . 40% attend religious services two 
or more times a month, and nearly 70% attend once a month or occasionally, 
Nearly three-fifths have a favorable attitude toward the church . . . . and less 
than one-fifth feel that religion has not touched their lives significantly. 


In Dr. Shedd’s book we have a partial answer to this challenge pre- 
sented in the study by Dr. Hale. This volume is a sequel to the publica- 
tion in 1934 by the author of Two Centuries of Student Christian Move- 
ments, so that the two studies provide quite a comprehensive picture of 
religious work in higher institutions of learning. In view of the fact that 
four-fifths of the students attending liberal arts colleges are in state insti- 
tutions, the student program of the churches in these fields is tremen- 
dously important for the future of religious leadership in America. The 
progress in organization of religious programs is described in the three 
periods—1g00-1910, 1910-20, and 1920-38. The book is more a listing 
of experiments and types of procedure than an evaluation of the results 
of the programs, but in the last chapter a summary statement is made of 
achievements and problems. They may be stated briefly as follows: (1) 
Most students who come to our universities are religiously illiterate. (2) 
Many experiments in interdenominational co-operation are proving to 
have significant values, but the very transcendence of sectarian divisions 
is worrying the denominational leaders. (3) There is a definite increase in 
recruits for the ministry and foreign missions from state universities. (4) 
Standards for preaching in college communities are improving. (5) The 
important goal to be achieved is to make all religious programs and or- 


ganizations an integral part of campus life. 
E. J. CHAVE 


University of Chicago 
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Essays and Studies in Memory of Linda R. Miller. Edited by IsraEt 
Davipson. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1938. 296 pages. 

That Linda R. Miller (Mrs. Nathan J.), possibly the first Jewish wom- 
an in whose honor such a memorial volume has ever been published, had 
peculiar breadth of intellectual interest is indicated both by an apprecia- 
tive biographical sketch and by twelve gems of research in Jewish litera- 
ture and linguistics, history, science, and philosophy. The contributors, 
most of whom are on the faculty of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, are rightly grateful to Mrs. Miller for numerous aids to manu- 
script collection, research, and publication and for the endowment of a 
chair in Jewish History, Literature, and Institutions at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

In special tribute to a woman “guided by the wisdom of our sages” the 
editor of the volume discusses in Hebrew five hundred and twenty-five 
post-talmudic proverbs on “wisdom and folly,” carefully arranged alpha- 
betically according to key-words—only a part of his projected comprehen- 
sive work on medieval Hebrew proverbs. Joseph Marcus, Mrs. Miller’s 
tutor in Hebrew, critically edits and translates three poems previously 
“hidden in the faded and torn leaves of the Genizah.”’ The relatively free 
translation captures the spirit of the poems—the first, a hymn of praise; 
the second and third, prayers of repentance. The impossibility of indi- 
cating adequately in translation the very formalized character of this 
post-biblical poetry leads the reviewer to wish that Rabbi Marcus might 
have pointed out the very formal use of rhyme (seldom used in biblical 
poetry), the frequent alliteration, the effective device of the refrain, and 
the acrostic nature of the third poem. Besides these literary studies Louis 
Ginzberg presents the third part (the words beginning with the letter 
dyin) of his detailed lexicographical study of Jewish-Aramaic—a work 
already known to scholars from the two parts previously published else- 
where. 

Of interest to historians of the first centuries of the Christian Era is 
Louis Finkelstein’s solution of the Jewish tradition of ‘‘ten martyrs,” 
namely, that the first two, Julianus and Pappus, were soldiers, not 
scholars, and hence were dropped from the list by subsequent anti- 
nilitarist sages. The incumbent of the chair in Columbia University en- 
dowed by Mrs. Miller, Dr. Salo W. Baron, contributes a brief historical 
study of the Prussian and Austrian legislation from 1873 to 1920 allowing 
increasing freedom for individuals to secede from the Jewish community. 
The only clearly contemporary note on the Jewish-Gentile conflict is at 
the end of Cecil Roth’s interpretation of the medieval conception of the 
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Jew. We may agree with Roth’s conclusion that, while we may acquit the 
ordinary man of the Middle Ages of guilt for his unreasoning cruelty to. 
ward people he thought to be not mere unbelievers, but deliberate, con- 
stitutionally inhuman antagonists of Jesus Christ, we cannot acquit “our 
own contemporaries, who have revived an equally preposterous concep- 
tion in this enlightened age.” 

The debt of Western culture to the scientific and philosophic work of 
medieval Judaism is abundantly clear. In his rapid review of almost a 
score of physicians, astronomers, and mathematicians Alexander Marx’s 
commendable caution makes especially valuable his claims for such early 
anticipations of more modern discovery, as Levi ben Abraham’s recogni- 
tion of heat as a form of motion, Kalonymos’ observation of the change of 
divine names in Genesis, and Levi ben Gerson’s approach to the Coper- 
nican theory. New laurels in logic are added to a familiar medieval genius 
in Harry Wolfson’s clearly argued case for adding Maimonides’ five 
predicables to the post-Aristotelian and pre-Kantian classification of 
predicables. 

Unique in this volume of heavily documented scholarship is Max 
Weber’s poetic and ethereal essay exalting ‘“‘art consciousness, the great 
life consciousness,”’ not mere intellection, as the needed solution of con- 
fused, ephemeral modernity. One wishes the essayist had been more ex- 
plicit concerning the application of his solvent to “the great modem 
economic problem.” 

Of especial interest to Christian students is Solomon Zeitlin’s study of 
“The Pharisees and the Gospels.”” The main thesis of the writer—that the 
animosity of the Gospel records toward the Pharisees does not reflect 
Jesus’ views but the temperament and purpose of the Gospel writers them- 
selves—has long been granted by Christian scholars acquainted with the 
work of Herford, Montefiore, Abrahams, and Moore. Indeed, such writ- 
ers as Riddle have gone beyond Zeitlin in picturing Jesus’ appreciation 
of and similarity to the Pharisees. Although some detailed views, as that 
on the meaning of Corban, are not new, the value of this article lies chiefly 
in interpretations of particular sayings of Jesus as seen by one well versed 


in Jewish tradition. 
CHARLES F, Kraft 


McKendree College 


Social Religion. By Douctas CLypE Macintosu. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 336 pages. $3.00. 


Professor Macintosh has been on the firing line in the matter of civil 
liberties enough to demonstrate beyond all human doubt a more than 
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theoretical interest in the question of Christian ethics. His latest book 
js divided into two main sections, the first dealing with the principles of 
social religion, in which he discusses the concept of the kingdom of God, 
social content of the Gospel, and man’s part in the coming of the kingdom. 
Part II might be called “‘problems of Christian casuistry,” in which, with 
tolerance and a deliberative mind, he discusses such issues as the preven- 
tion of war, the abolition of poverty, the safeguarding of liberty, and the 
reformation of government. 

At the beginning of Part I Dr. Macintosh faces one of the major prob- 
lems in Christian ethics, which he states as follows: 


Twentieth-century interpretation of the teaching of Jesus has gone from one 
extreme to another. At the turn of the century liberal expositors were inclined to 
ignore the eschatological element in the Gospels and to concentrate attention 
upon the “social gospel.”” Nowadays, however, interpreters of Jesus are present- 
ing as the sole meaning of his gospel of the Kingdom such an unrealistic predic- 
tion of apocalyptic impossibilities as would leave his preaching and teaching 
with but dubious social or ethical significance for the world of today and to- 
morrow. It has come to be the fashion to proclaim emancipation from the 
notion, so characteristic of a passing liberalism, that Jesus included in his 
teaching a “social gospel’? which has practical meaning and validity for our 
modern scientific age. 


The author, in facing this dilemma, sides with the earlier point of view. 
“There is more to be said,” he says, “for the applicability and timeliness 
of Jesus’ social message, rightly interpreted, in our present situation than 
the perhaps too docile disciples of a Schweitzer or a Dibelius are inclined 
to admit.” 

Very vigorously, then—and to the reviewer, very adequately—Dr. 
Macintosh defends and expounds the social content of Jesus’ message. 
His conclusions he summarizes as follows: 


. The Christian, as follower of Christ, is committed to the will of God—the 
God of righteousness and unselfish love—as his way of life. 

. The will of God is right, and whatever is right:is the will of God. 

. The will of God is the greatest and highest well-being of humanity, and 
whatever is most conducive to human well-being is and must be the will 
of God. 

4. Wecan thus know, toa very great extent, what the will of God is, since we can 
find out much about what is right and makes for individual and social well- 
being. God’s will is the rational, social good. 

. It is right to hate evil everywhere and always, but never to hate people. 
Rather should we in the light of some idea of the highest remaining possi- 
bilities for the individual, for the social group, and for the future of the race, 
learn to “love our enemies.” 
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6. There is a higher loyalty than loyalty to country or party, namely, loyalty 
to the will of God and to the greatest ultimate well-being of all humanity, 
Above all mere nationalism and patriotism is internationalism inspired by 
love and faith. 

7. In working toward the end set by the will of God and by unselfish love for 
humanity, it is highly important that use be made of scientific knowledge, 
especially of social processes and relations, and that the further development 
of such social science be promoted. 


It is not necessary to review Section II on ‘‘Problems for Social Reli- 
gion.”’ It makes interesting reading but contains little that is unique. 
Dr. Macintosh concludes: 

What the world needs imperatively today and what it will continue to need 
tomorrow, and must have, indeed, if impending disaster is to be avoided, is an 
accelerated development of social science applied in the spirit of dedication to 
the highest ideals of social religion. 


Agreeing as he does with the author’s conviction that there was a 
social content in Jesus’ message and there must be social content in any 
adequate message, the reviewer must confess to feeling the inadequacy 
of that view. For a long time it has seemed to him that New Testament 
ethics lack some of the firm, realistic content of Old Testament teaching, 
They lack the sense of community which is ever present in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament writers were trying to build a community. 
The New Testament writers seem to be dealing with abstractions. Protes- 
tantism picks up these abstract ideas in the teachings of Jesus and tries 
to apply them to the present. The Roman Catholic church makes no 
such attempt. It commits the work of Jesus to the church, which becomes 
a social group interpreting the Christian message committed to the 
apostles. 

Although the legalistic and institutional quality of Christian ethics as 
set forth by Roman Catholicism must be admitted, they are not subject to 
the weakness which becomes increasingly apparent in the attempt to 
apply the ideas of the New Testament world to the present. To the re- 
viewer’s mind it is apparent that Christian ethics must root in the nature 
of the Christian community, first of all conceived by Paul—a new Israel 
which was to supplant the Israel based on race and geography and cultus, 
a community of the spirit which defined itself as all communities do in 
terms of a type person and which offered to members of the community 
a vocation and a role which became the basis for an ethic. It is the exten- 
sion into human society of this fellowship which is the problem for Chris- 
tian ethics. It is not primarily the propagation of a teaching. It is the 
extension of a fellowship which carries with it a type of conduct for those 
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who are to be fit members of it. The expounding of a vocation is a dif- 
ferent task from the elaboration of a teaching. 

The point of view here proposed differs both from the Protestant and 
from the Roman Catholic. The emphasis shifts from the kingdom to the 
builders of the kingdom. The church once more comes into focus not as a 
legalistic institution but as a fellowship which calls people to become 
builders of the kingdom. Just as every community must renew itself by 
an understanding of the life of its founder, so the Christian church must 
continously clarify and renew its life in the light of the life of Jesus. 

So the Christian community comes back to Jesus as the base line of its 
thought and conduct; but that which he gives to the members of the com- 
munity is a vocation which, by collective thinking, they must fulfil. For 
Christian ethics and for social religion the meaning of the church be- 


comes central. 
ARTHUR E. HoLt 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


The Case for Evangelical Modernism. By Crcit J. Capoux. Chicago: 

Willett, Clark & Co., 1939. xiit+191 pages. $2.00. 

There are signs that, after the first onslaught of a revived Reformation 
theology, modernism is rallying to its own defense. In the present volume 
by Professor Cadoux of Oxford this defense takes the form of a definite 
offensive. 

Believing that ‘Christianity is under a heavier cloud than any that 
has overshadowed it since the days of Constantine,” the author seeks 
a sound gospel that shall accept the findings of modern knowledge and 
yet embody the essential truth of Christianity. Truth he thinks of, follow- 
ing Inge, as ‘‘correspondence of our minds with the nature of things” — 
an elusive definition which, however, makes it clear that any pragmatic 
fictionalism is rejected. For him Christianity is absolute and final, even 
while it is evolutionary. He rejects the distinction between reason and 
faith, for scientific knowledge rests on faith—faith in its axioms—and 
religion requires the scrutiny of reason. The test of private reason and 
conscience are ultimate, though they must deal with the widest range of 
experiences available through corporate life, and error must always be 
accepted as a possibility. 

Accordingly, Cadoux rejects three “‘blind alleys”: humanism, Barthi- 
anism, and traditionalism. The first refuses to recognize the uniqueness 
of Jesus; the second is needlessly dualistic and invites obscurantism; 
while the third fails to reckon with historical change. 
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The heart of the problem to this author is Christology; and, after ex. 
pounding some difficulties which he finds in traditional Christology, he 
proceeds to give his own. Here the argument becomes close knit and 
deserves correspondingly close attention. First, he clears away the ac- 
cretions, which include the virgin birth, the omniscience of Jesus and his 
consciousness of pre-existence, the nature miracles, the claim to sinless. 
ness, and the physical resurrection. Then he presents his view of Jesus 
as spiritually unique by virtue of his unbroken fellowship with God with 
the accompanying unstinted love for man and as the object of genuine 
spiritual experiences by Christians who have felt his saving power. How 
to combine Jesus’ humanity with his absolute uniqueness now becomes 
the problem. It is here resolved by making all men in some measure 
divine, so that in Jesus the divine power is present with “unique clarity 
and fullness.” 

That this solution is open to criticism the author is fully aware, and 
he anticipates many of the attacks—that it lacks precision, that it is 
pantheistic, that divine immanence in Jesus is qualitatively different from 
that in other men, that it is unitarian. Yet they are not allowed to swerve 
him from his modernist view. 

The view is not particularly original or novel, and it evades the basic 
issue which it raises. If Jesus is unique and yet shares in the immanent 
deity with all men, then what is the view of human nature presupposed? 
Certainly all men enjoy uniqueness in the sense of ‘‘onceness”’ or individ- 
uality; but this is not what Dr. Cadoux means. If it is a difference of 
degree or constancy of divine indwelling, then the humanity of Jesus 
absorbs the idea of his divinity; and there is no occasion for the concern 
which the author shows to preserve the trinitarian formula and the cosmic 
centrality of Jesus. But he regards this degree of divine indwelling in 
Jesus as complete, absolute, and final. If by “humanity” one means the 
characteristic pattern of human nature, then absolute humanity is per- 
haps a contradiction in terms and certainly a theological heresy. This, 
however, leaves Jesus where he was before: so completely possessed by the 
divine spirit as to be different from other human nature. Is he, then, 
still human? 

Epwin E. AUBREY 


University of Chicago 


The Development of Religious Toleration in England (1640-1660). By 
W. K. Jorpan. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. 


560 pages. $5.00. 
This is the third volume in Professor Jordan’s important series on 
toleration in England to 1689, and it treats a critical period in English 
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history (1640-60). Dr. Jordan has found it impossible to complete the 
work with three volumes as originally intended. A fourth is now promised 
which is to cover the years of the later Stuarts and to contain “‘an ex- 
tended summary and general statement for the entire work.” Of the four 
sections into which the book is divided, Parts I and II deal mainly with 
the history of political events, the dividing date between them being 1648, 
when Presbyterian dominance ended; while Parts III and IV expound, 
respectively, Presbyterian and ‘“‘moderate sectarian” thought relative to 
toleration. 

Jordan recites with care the story of the Long Parliament and of 
Cromwell’s regime. He shows respect for Cromwell and represents him as 
seeking applications of the principle of toleration in his policy toward the 
different groups. Of particular interest are the pages devoted to ‘““Crom- 
well and the Jews.”’ But it is in the sections reporting the thought of the 
age that the work makes its principal contribution to knowledge. Presby- 
terianism was interpreted in absolute terms and in many of its spokesmen 
took an attitude of uncompromising intolerance, especially toward the 
Independents. The Scot, Baillie (our author will hardly succeed against 
all usage in getting his name changed to Baylie), was less extreme, but 
his call for a choice between order and chaos meant a demand for the ex- 
tirpation of heresy. He charged the Independents with intent to persecute 
when by an appeal for tolerance they should gain power. His fellow-Scot, 
Rutherford, was an out-and-out opponent of toleration of all non-Presby- 
terians. Minor writers of the party were even more extreme in their de- 
mand for the persecution of dissent. “The intolerance of Presbyterian 
thought,” says Jordan, ‘“‘is almost unbelievable when we recall the 
strength of sectarianism.”’ Baxter was later to lament that the Presby- 
terians had lost their opportunity to create in England a truly Catholic 
Protestantism. He had no sympathy with intolerance but wrote and la- 
bored on behalf of conciliation in a liberal and humane spirit. There were 
other moderates in the party, such as Marshall and Herle, who sought 
peace by mutual toleration between the main groups and relatively 
humane penalties for extreme heretics. 

Ten Independents are rightly presented here not as a denomination but 
as a party of toleration. They ‘“‘engulfed”’ the Congregationalists, but 
Congregationalism reasserted its separate identity in the Savoy Declara- 
tion (1658). The Independent thinkers on whom most of the stress is laid 
are John Goodwin and Hugh Peters. Goodwin’s influence on toleration is 
highly estimated by our author, who gives him extended treatment. 
Growing more radical in controversy, Goodwin adopted an advanced 


Arminian position in doctrine, while he contended with increasing in- 
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sistence on freedom of thought and worship. A secular and rationalistic 
tendency is discernible in his later work; and this is more pronounced in 
Hugh Peters, who aimed at toleration under an Erastian system. Bap. 
tists, on the other hand, based their advocacy of liberty in religion 
definitely on a religious foundation, and ambiguously held to the separa- 
tion of church and state. Nonetheless, they employed arguments from 
expediency and were the first to stress the economic advantages of tolera- 
tion. Roger Williams is, with an explanation, set in this company, and his 
vigorous affirmations of liberty are rehearsed at length. 

The volume maintains the scholarly level reached by its predecessors 
and has the merit of a fuller investment of the author’s own judgment of 
the treatises he reviews. Jordan holds that Presbyterianism failed because 
of “a peculiar want of resiliency,” and sectarianism because of the dis- 
integrative principle’”’ by which it is ‘fated to a minority status.” He 
states that ‘Independent theory [of the church] was essentially individ- 
ualistic, and its spiritual consequences were anarchistic in extreme.” This 
statement seems subject to some modification. When Peters, in Jordan’s 
language, accords to the state “the mastery of the religious life” and 
authorizes it to “restrain the counsels of fanaticism,” 
has happened to the “essentially individualistic” theory ascribed to his 
group. Indeed, when in 1645 the Independents as a party co-operated 
with the Erastians to check the Presbyterians, they indicated the direc- 
tion in which men like Peters were to look for redemption from the chaos 
of individualism which Presbyterians like Baillie had sought to repress by 


ecclesiastical means. 
We shall await the final volume with special interest, confident that the 


something serious 


complete work will prove of permanent service and importance. The 
author is to be commended for his conscientious examination and unbiased 
presentation of an extensive body of source material. One closes the book, 
however, with the conviction that the thought content of most of this 
material is relatively slight. A few ideas keep recurring, cast in new set- 
tings and in variant language. The advocates of toleration were pamphlet- 
eers, not philosophers; their tracts are historically important, but not be- 
cause they are intrinsically weighty. It was, apparently, their sheer in- 
sistence on, and constant reiteration of, what seems obvious to the modern 
liberal that inscribed their doctrine (indelibly, let us hope) in the creed of 
Englishmen and their American successors. 
Joun T, McNEILL 
University of Chicago 
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Theories of Religious Experience. By JOHN Morrison Moore. New York: 
Round Table Press, 1938. xi+ 253 pages. $3.00. 


The general field of the psychology of religion has for several years 
yielded little novelty and shown few signs of advance. This book is sig- 
nificant as a careful criticism of the conception of “‘religious experience”’ 
and as marking the end of a long and tortuous tria) in search of verifiable 
meaning for it. The author’s conclusion is that “the term has to a con- 
siderable degree outlived its usefulness.” 

This conclusion is reached after a thorough and penetrating review 
of the theories of James, Otto, and Bergson and after a study of the whole 
subject of mysticism. One comes to the end of the book with a wish 
that the writer had gone on to a constructive exposition of the position 
from which his criticisms proceed, It is to be hoped that he wil) yet do 
this. Perhaps nothing is more needed to throw light upon current theo- 
logical discussions, or to banish them, than such an analysis as this book 
indicates is possible. 

William James loosened the soil around the roots of the religious prob- 
lem in his Psychology and in his Varieties of Religious Experience. His 
assumption that varieties exist deepened the difficulty of establishing a 
common universal principle. His contrast of “acquaintance with” and 
“knowledge about”’ separated theologies from the primal experience and 
left him baffled in his later attempt to justify the existence of God on the 
basis of feeling or of mystical states. This was the crux of his Will To 
Belteve. 

It is this same problem of the nature and implications of feeling with 
which Rudolf Otto deals in his The Idea of the Holy. He held that this 
idea is the specific and peculiar ground of religious experience and em- 
ployed great ingenuity in its analysis. From his modified Kantian 
background he conceived that there is a definite religious ‘“‘category,” 
which he called the “‘numinous.”’ This numinous feeling is an experience 
of a mysterious object characterized by awfulness, overpoweringness, 
urgency, and fascinating attractiveness, something “wholly other.”’ This 
religious feeling is uniquely cognitive in its own right and is suprarational 
in the sense of being above scientific and philosophica) knowledge. 

Bergson also puts in sharp contrast the realms of feeling or intuition 
and knowledge and regards the former as affording a more intimate and 
deeper experience of reality. It is warm and active with the life-impulse 
as compared with the formal, static type of thought displayed in science. 
Religion tends to become institutional, formal, and static; but prophetic 


souls renew it by infusions of living, adventurous faith and deeds. 
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Through intuitive identification with the stream of life one attains a 
mystical sense of living reality—of God. 

Since all these theories issue in mysticism of some kind, Dr. Moore 
devotes the last chapter of his book to a critique of mysticism. His work 
reveals the change in climate that is coming over the minds of those who 
undertake a genuinely scientific investigation of religious experience. It 
is a change from a static, associational psychology to a study of human 
beings in biological and functional terms. Such study does not find a 
special structural basis for religion such as “instinct” once seemed to 
promise. Less interest is manifest in orienting psychological phenomena 
toward ontological problems, as metaphysical theologians are still seeking 
to do. Theological doctrines are regarded as secondary by the three phi- 
losophers reviewed, and particular myths, dogmas, and creeds are ac- 
counted for by the influence of the cultures in which they appear and by 
the personalities of individual theologians. The religious life is seen more 
and more to be an appreciative idealization and social application of the 
values experienced and sought. All cultures try to hold and magnify re- 
lations and functions which yield enduring satisfactions and cherish 
shared hopes of possible goods yet to be realized. The pursuit of these 
ends is religious. They have the quality of immediacy and are capable 
of critical evaluation and of ideological interpretation. 

EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
University of Chicago 
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BaxTER, EpNA M. How Our Religion Began. New York: Harper, 1939. xiv-+197 
pages. $2.50. 

For those who want high-school boys and girls to understand the Bible and to have a 
good historical approach to its teachings there is nothing better written than this new 
course of studies by Professor Baxter of the Hartford Seminary Foundation. The au- 
thor is correct when she says that “by far the most thrilling approach to the Bible is 
that of the development of religious ideas.” Beginning with the Hebrew nomads as they 
came into contact with other peoples, Dr. Baxter shows how different religious ideas 
and practices arose. The book is for those who have imagination and should be used by 
a teacher who can give boys and girls a chance to re-create these old scenes and feel re- 
ligion grow. Questions at the end of each chapter will aid in planning study projects. 
The book does not presuppose a wide variety of reference materials but is quite com- 
plete in its own presentation and is well illustrated. The present volume is attractively 
printed and organized and will be welcomed by homes and church schools looking for 
biblical and early religious backgrounds for young people; but it is to be hoped that a 
cheaper edition may be published to make it more available for a wide range of pupils.— 
E. J. CHAVE. 


BENTZEN, AAGE. Daniel. (“Handbuch zum Alten Testament,” Erste Reihe, Abt. 19.) 

Tiibingen. J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1937. ix+53 pages. Rm. 2.35. 

The general nature of this commentary will be clear when it is remarked that it con- 
forms fully to the plan of the volumes of the Handbuch, already familiar to students of 
the Old Testament. A more pertinent remark is that its worth is on a level with the 
best in this excellent series. It manifests the same scholarly scope, compressed within 
brief compass; better still, its mood is cautious, and its insights penetrating. Typical 
of Bentzen’s reserve is his treatment of the famous problem of the Aramaic section of 
the book. He describes it as an unsolved riddle, hence proposes no new theory, but con- 
tents himself, as the best that can be done, with the well-known view that the author 
made use of an Aramaic source with but slight adaptation. 

A knowledge of the legends and myths of the ancient world is a sine qua non of in- 
terpretation of this book, an area in which Bentzen shows himself fully competent. The 
comments on “Darius, son of Xerxes” are less satisfactory, however. It is quite true 
that history knows of no such individual; it does, however, know of a Darius who suc- 
ceeded a Xerxes, that is, Darius II. With the amazing proficiency of the author of 
Daniel in garbling historical facts, it is highly probable that his allusion is to this situa- 
tion. But that he means Darius Hystapsis is certain; he describes him as having been 
“made king over the realm of the Chaldeans” (9:1). Darius I is here confused with 
Darius II, just as in 11:3 he is confused with Darius III. But this latter situation also 
escapes Bentzen’s generally keen observation. The three successors of Cyrus are not, as 
he postulates, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes; such an identification leaves incredible 
the information that the last of these “stirs up all against the realm of Greece,” thus 
precipitating Alexander’s invasion. Rather, they are Cambyses, the false Smerdis, and 
Darius I. Only by this identification do we properly understand the author’s remark- 
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able treatment of Persian history. Certainly this Darius was “far richer than them all, 
and when he waxed strong he stirred up all against the realm of Greece”; this can be 
none other than Darius Hystapsis and reference must be to the outbreak of the so-called 
“Persian Wars.”’ But then, Alexander did invade the East, just as our author says, 
in the reign of Darius—but Darius III! Here is a revealing situation: the author of 
Daniel possesses historical facts, but in his ignorance of the repetition of royal names in 
the Achemaenid house gives us a most diverting telescoping of history.—W. A. Irwin, 


BRADEN, CHARLES SAMUEL. The World’s Religions. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1939, 

256 pages. $1.50. 

Professor Braden has written this short history of religions for the beginner and the 
general reader who is interested only in a comprehensible survey of the world’s religious 
story. It is not for specialists nor for advanced students. The book is a triumph of con- 
densation. All the historic culture religions—ancient and modern, living and dead— 
march through their thousands of years of history in a few pages, yet the distinctive 
quality of none of them is lost. There is much too much emphasis upon beliefs and upon 
the so-called “founders,” and much too little upon what religions meant to the folk as 
a way of life, but the book tells a simple, straightforward story and will well serve the 
readers for whom it was written. Later, at their own risk, they may venture into the 
inner temple, where research workers are tormented by problems and specialists write 
monographs for scholars.—A. Eustace Haypon. 


Briccs, GEORGE W. Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. xiv-+380 pages. 14 plates. $3.25. 

This book is another in the valuable “Religious Life of India” series and is the sort 
of work which every serious student of the history of religions would like to have and 
would be proud to have written himself. For such a student has come to find that com- 
parative studies, made up of excerpts from scattered sources, taken from their context, 
help him very little toward an understanding of his field. What he prefers is a series of 
carefully worked out studies of particular religions, of the religions of particular groups 
and of districts, presented in a scholarly manner and leaving him free to make his own 
comparisons. ‘The Religious Life of India” series fulfills this need remarkably in its 
chosen area. 

Professor Briggs gives us a wealth of material on the doctrines, rites, and customs of 
the Kanphata Yogis, their sacred places, scriptures, paraphernalia—minutiae of the 
sect, summed up in a final chapter on “Chief Aims and Methods.” Two other chapters 
deserve special mention: Chapter xiii is a very useful summary of Yoga and Tantra, 
which may be read independently of the rest of the book, either for purposes of intro- 
duction or review, and chapter xiv, which is entirely occupied with the Goraksa Sataka 
(text and translation), a writing of the founder of the sect, Sri Goraksa Natha. 

The whole work is carefully documented and is complete with bibliography and 
index.—PavuL G. Morrison. 


Capsury, Henry J. (ed.). Annual Catalogue of George Fox’s Papers, Compiled in 1694- 
1697. Philadelphia: Friends Book Store, 1939. 219 pages. 
When George Fox’s papers were edited after his death, an elaborate catalogue was 
prepared seeking to give an exhaustive list of the writings of Fox, listing them chronologi- 
cally by the dates of their issue. This catalogue, which is kept in the archives at Friends 
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House in London, has been edited and printed by Professor Henry J. Cadbury and made 
available for the use of scholars of this period. 

For purposes of reducing the bulk of this catalogue, the materials which had ap- 
peared in print before 1698 are not listed here, but some four hundred new items not 
listed by the original cataloguer have been discovered by the editor and added in this 
volume. ‘“There remain, however, from the catalogue a great number of writings of 
Fox now unknown to us even in Manuscript for which the Catalogue entry is our only, 
though often tantalizing, source of information. It is hoped that the publication of this 
information may lead to the recovery of some of these lost pieces and that the calling 
of attention to the whole body of unpublished Fox material may lead to further studies 
of his writings.’’ This catalogue is offered as ‘‘the raw material of research for general 
and particularly biographical use in future study of Fox,”’ and, it may be added, it is 
invaluable for this purpose.—Dovuc.as V. STEERE. 





CavE, SIDNEY. Hinduism or Christianity? (The Haskell Lectures for 1939.) New York: 

Harper, 1939. 240 pages. $2.00. 

To this book Principal Cave has brought the ripe learning derived from long study 
of both Christian and Hindu thought and also the sympathetic understanding of India 
gained from eight years of residence and teaching in that land. As the title of his work 
indicates, however, the purpose of the lectures is not merely exposition—though the 
author appreciates the fine things in Hinduism, he never forgets that he is first of all a 
Christian apologist, and his distinct aim is to show the immense superiority of his own 
religion over that of his Indian friends. And it will probably be admitted by most read- 
ers that in comparing the ethical aspects of the two religions, he has made out a very 
strong case. 

Not so much can be said for his presentation of the metaphysical question. That the 
religious consciousness faces a real crux in the choice between an absolute and a finite 
and moral God—a situation impressively expounded by Bradley in his famous essay 
On God and the Absolute, and recently presented again by Radhakrishnan—this is some- 
thing which Dr. Cave does not seem able to grasp. Neither does he fully understand, nor 
attempt to refute, the weighty arguments that point to an immanent and inclusive 
divine of the Indian type. In the last analysis, his final criticism of the Indian concep- 
tion of the cosmos seems to be that it is not Christian. Possibly this is enough for one 
who starts out with the unshakable conviction that the Christian view is the absolute 
and final truth; and Dr. Cave seems frequently to take it for granted that all his hearers 
and readers will share with him this conviction. Possibly he is correct when he writes in 
conclusion: “The issue between Hinduism and Christianity will not be solved by the 
academic discussion of two alternative world-views. Interesting and illuminating as 
such discussion can be, it can never be decisive, for the values by which men judge are 
dependent on their ideals, and these ideals are created in part by the doctrines they al- 
ready hold.” This may be true: but if it is, one can only wonder, Why deliver Haskell 
Lectures? Why raise the question: Hinduism or Christianity?—J. B. Pratt. 


CHAMBERLIN, GEoRGIA L. Making the Bible Live. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1939. ix+384 pages. $3.00. 

An ever new question is the place of the Old Testament in religious education. Is it 
worth while for our young people today to have some familiarity with the Hebrew reli- 
gious literature which grew out of a thousand years of a social life so different from our 
own? The cult of contemporaneousness answers “No.” But the real answer depends on 
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whether the Bible is living; that is, does it portray and interpret human motives and 
purposes? Are its characters real and interesting? Did they engage in significant ac. 
tivities? Do they challenge our imagination and our thought? Can we enter into their 
struggles and feel how they solved their problems? In a word, is the Bible dramatic? 

Miss Chamberlin presents a continuous affirmative to all these questions, and this 
without doing any violence to the material or attempting any homiletic modernization, 
She has had a long success in making the Bible live to children and to teachers of chil. 
dren. This is the fruition of her experience. 

Without the formal organization of an Introduction to the Old Testament she has 
achieved in a simple and very readable way what an Introduction undertakes to do, 
And without the obtrusion of critical method she has given the scholars’ point of view, 
She has demonstrated that the critical study of the Bible is possible for young people 
and even for children and that the literature thereby gains rather than loses in moral 
and religious value. 

The layman will find this book not only readable but fascinating and will secure from 
it a very adequate outline both of the history of the Hebrew people and of the influential 
and powerful literature which grew out of their tragic life THEODORE GERALD Soars, 


COLWELL, ERNEST CADMAN, and MANTEY, JuLtius R. A Hellenistic Greek Reader. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. 229 pages. $2.00. 


This book, successor to the Goodspeed-Colwell A Greek Papyrus Reader, will per- 
form a useful service not only to teachers of Greek for use in classes but to students of 
Greek generally. After an introductory account of the Koine, the book contains ade- 
quate and skilfully chosen excerpts from the Septuagint, the New Testament, Enoch, 
Philo, Josephus, Ignatius, the Didache, I Clement, Justin Martyr, the Acts of Paul, 
some Greek papyri, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Epictetus. The whole field of Hel- 
lenistic Greek is thus sampled. There are brief introductions to the several groups of 
texts, ample notes, and a vocabulary. The book is most attractively printed and bound. 
It represents much the best job of lithoprinting I have seen.—JoHN KNox. 


Drsetius, Martin. The Message of Jesus Christ. New York: Scribner, 1939. 192 
pages. $2.00. 

Professor Frederick C. Grant, who already has several translations of important 
German works to his credit, has rendered another significant service in making avail- 
able in English Dibelius’ Die Botschaft von Jesus Christus. At a time when the forn- 
critical method is being widely discussed in the churches, and laymen as well as minis- 
ters are beginning to ask with no little concern, ““What then can we know about Jesus?” 
the appearance in easily readable form of the net results of one great form-critic’s analy- 
sis of the gospel tradition is certain to be welcomed. The book consists of texts divided 
into a number of categories and an explanation of the method and of the categories. 
These categories are “Early Christian Preaching,” “Old Stories,” “Parables,” “Say- 
ings,” “The Great Miracle Stories,” “Legends.” One of the striking features of the book 
is the translation of the Greek texts. Dr. Dibelius had made his own translation into 
German, and Dr. Grant endeavors to keep the flavor of this translation, as far as possi- 
ble, in his English rendering. Although this method has had the result of giving us 
often a remarkably fresh and attractive English version of the familiar texts, the idiom is 
sometimes forced, and opinion will differ as to whether Dr. Grant might not more 
wisely have relied more directly on the Greek.—JoHN KNox. 
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FERNANDEZ, P. I. De figura iuridica ordinis recollectorum S. Augustini. Rome: Pon- 
tificia Universitas Gregoriana, 1938. 446 pages. No price given. 

This study concerns the Spanish Order of Recollects of St. Augustine, founded in the 
Province of Castille, 1588. It is one of the three orders today which follow the Augus- 
tinian rule. The treatment of the subject in this dissertation may be called “constitu- 
tional history’; it deals with matters of organization, regimen, and discipline in the 
order as they have evolved in the course of its growth from four houses of the Order of 
Hermits of St. Augustine into a province (1602), a congregation (1621), and, finally, a 
distinct order (1911-12). The author combats any view that the Recollects were a 
“reform” movement among the Augustinians and insists that their purpose has always 
been simply a “more strict observance.” An introductory section affirms the continuous 
existence of the Augustinians from the time of St. Augustine himself, who also is held 
to have been the redactor of the rule. The Appendix consists of statistics and hitherto 
inedited documents.—MassEy H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Ferré, NELS F. S. Swedish Contributions to Modern Theology. New York: Harper, 

1939. 247 pages. $2.50. 

Most theologians recognize that Barth has made a profound contribution to Chris- 
tian thought. Professor Ferré believes that an equally profound contribution has been 
made by the Swedish writers Aulén, Nygren, and Bring. Although influenced by Barth, 
they have made an independent contribution and formulated a “more constructive” 
system. 

After an introductory chapter, Professor Ferré describes the Lundensian methodol- 
ogy as neither speculative nor empirical, but critical and scientific. Religion is an inde- 
pendent, valid, saz generis experience. In religion there is “some:hing trans-subjectively 
and over-individually valid,’ which is binding and compelling and which involves a 
“transcendental deduction.” It is the task of the philosophy of religion to examine criti- 
cally and scientifically these affirmations. In theology this methodology is a “logical- 
descriptive” one. Theology as a science is neither metaphysical nor normative. It aims 
to discover, describe, and logically interpret the basic motif, which expresses itself in all 
the phenomena of any religion, and which gives it its meaning and unity. 

The Lundensian theology is thoroughly theocentric. Christian faith is the result of 
our “compulsion by God.” Its central motif is the picture of a God who opens the way 
to fellowship with man through his spontaneous, creative, sacrificial agape manifested 
in the “Christ-deed.” God bridges the impassable gulf between himself and man. Man 
isa “sinner and nothing but sinner,” an “empty form” controlled by an evil will. God 
conquered this evil power in the dramatic ‘“‘Christ-deed.”” Everything in Christian the- 
ology is ‘stamped and decided by the love of God” revealed in Christ. 

In the concluding chapters Professor Ferré exposes the difficulties involved in taking 
such absolute positions. He makes some penetrating criticisms. He does not take his 
authorities whole. It is to be hoped that in his next book he will avoid some of the long 
and ponderous sentences which mar this one. It is, however, a substantial and excellent 
book, which opens the door to fresh theological adventures.—E. JEROME JOHANSON. 


Foster, FRANK Hucu. The Modern Movement in American Theology. New York: 
Revell, 1939. 219 pages. $1.75. 
This volume by the late Professor Foster of Oberlin (1851-1935) is an attempt to in- 
terpret the history of American liberal theology from the Civil War to the close of the 
World War. Two regulative ideas determined, in the main, the organization of the 
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materials and the selection of the writers whose works were analyzed. The first is the 
idea of evolution. Foster believed that the ‘new theology” was the outgrowth of the 
church’s attempt to come to terms with the theory of evolution. Thus he interpreted 
the theology of the recent past as another phase of the conflict between science and 
theology. The second regulative idea was his belief that the Congregational church pro- 
vided the leadership in the slow growth of cordial relationships between scientific and 
religious thinkers. With the first of these ideas, one may not wish to quarrel; with the 
second, the case is not so clear. Nevertheless, this is perhaps the best volume available 
for the subject discussed and the men involved.—WILu1AmM H. BERNHARDT. 


GoopsPEED, EpGar J. The Story of the Apocrypha. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1939. ix+150 pages. $2.00. 

Professor Goodspeed has followed up his translation of the Apocrypha with this de- 
lightful little book, in which he shows how much of wisdom and historical interest and 
even of entertainment is to be found in those neglected books. He admits that for the 
most part they have little religious value, and he does not seriously regret their exclu- 
sion from the canon. Yet, as he aptly puts it, “They introduce us to the dramatis per- 
sonae of the New Testament—Pharisees and Sadducees, angels and demons, saints and 
sinners—as well as to the social, political and religious situation into which Christian- 
ity came.” He makes it clear, too, that some parts of Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom 
of Solomon have an intrinsic right to at least a secondary place in the Bible. Much is 
made throughout the book of the literary influence of the Apocrypha, and the author's 
remarkable range of culture here stands him in good stead. He is able to trace the debt 
of poets and artists, from Dante to Dorothy Sayers, to the narratives of the Apocrypha. 
This wealth of literary illustration, always deftly brought in, adds greatly to the interest 
of the book. Within his brief limits Professor Goodspeed cannot enter fully into critical 
questions, and does not explain on what grounds he so confidently assigns Wisdom to an 
Alexandrian writer, or on what basis he makes his partition of the Apocalypse of Esdras. 
His treatment of this apocalypse, surely one of the most remarkable works of Jewish 
religious thought, is the only part of his book which strikes me as inadequate. 

There can be no question of the excellence of the work as a whole, or of the service 
which it renders to the student of the Bible. Everyone who has any critical interest 
either in the Old Testament or in the New should take care to possess it. Although the 
Apocrypha are excluded from most of our modern copies of the scriptures, they form 
the necessary bridge for passing from the one Testament to the other. There could be 
no more attractive introduction to them than this volume of Professor Goodspeed’s.— 
E. F. Scott. 


GREENSTONE, Juttus H. Holy Scriptures, Vol. IIL: Numbers with Commentary. Phila- 
delphia; Jewish Publication Society of America, 1939. xxxviii+-373 pages. $2.50. 
This is the third volume which has appeared in this series of commentaries. Micah 

by Margolis was published in 1908, and Deuteronomy by Reider in 1937. The author is 

conservative, maintaining the position that ‘‘in the main the authorship of the Torah is 
to be traced to the dominant personality of Moses’ and that whatever changes or emen- 
dations have been made in later ages were in the spirit of, and in harmony with, the 
original documents. The conclusions of modern criticism are sometimes given in brief 
form, with reference to the works of Gray, McNeile, Ehrlich, Frazer, W. R. Smith, and 
others. Statements are made in a calm, nonargumentative spirit. The book contains a 


great amount of useful information, especially with regard to the traditional interpreta- 
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tions found in classical Jewish literature. It is well written and well organized, with the 
translation appearing on the same page with the verse-by-verse commentary. The ap- 
proach of the author prevents him from using to advantage any of the more recent dis- 
cussions of the evolution of the priesthood, the law, or the customs of the Hebrews. 
There is no use made of the great amount of data available regarding this period of the 
Exodus from the recent explorations and excavations. Although there is a reference to 
the recently discovered ore deposits of the Arabah, the topographical researches of 
Glueck and Albright are ignored. There is little excuse for the identification of Ezion- 
geber with Ain el-Gudyan, where Glueck found no traces of pre-Nabatean settlement, 
especially in view of the recent excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh, which have established 
this site as Ezion-geber. Nor is there reason for identifying Kadesh Barnea with Ain 
Qadeis, where there are no traces of occupation of any period, and Glueck’s recent de- 
scription is certainly to be preferred to that of Trumbull in 1884. If the recent explora- 
tions had been taken into account, the author would not have identified Baal-meon with 
Matin, where the earliest sherds found were Byzantine and Arabic, and Punon could 
have been identified with Feinan. 

The book does give considerable information regarding certain attempts made to 
understand the text by medieval and modern students, but it does not reveal to us the 
historical situation at the time of the Exodus, the date of which does not even seem to be 
a problem to the author.—H. G. May. 


GuIGNEBERT, CHARLES. The Jewish World in the Time of Jesus. New York: Dutton, 

1939. Xiv-+288 pages. $4.00. 

For long Professor Charles Guignebert of the Sorbonne has been deservedly reputed 
to be a prime master of Religionsgeschichte. An encyclopedic mastery of all important 
sources, a vivid imagination capable of immersing students and readers in the life of the 
era under consideration, and an intellectual honesty that errs on the side of skepticism 
rather than credulity have contributed soundly to his reputation. For these reasons 
Guignebert’s Jesus has been as stimulating and far more valuable in our day than was 
Renan’s Vie de Jesus seventy-five years ago. 

Ever since the appearance of Guignebert’s Jesus the desire has been widespread that 
he should publish a study of the Jewish background of Jesus’ life and work. This and 
much more he has done in the volume translated by S. H. Hooke under the title 
Jewish World in the Time of Jesus. Nearly half the volume—two of its four main divi- 
sions (Books II and IV)—deals with foreign innovations and influences in late Palestini- 
an Judaism and with the syncretistic character of Diaspora Judaism. Thus the volume 
as a whole constitutes an invaluable introduction not only to the life and religion of 
Jesus himself but also to the Christian myth and the Diaspora beginnings of the Chris- 


tian religion.—H. R. WILLouGHBY. 


Haucc, Donatus. Das erste biblische Marienwort. Stuttgart: Verlag Kath. Bibel- 
werk, 1938. 75 pages. 

This brochure is an exegetical study of Luke 1:34. In the manner usual to Roman 
Catholic scholars there is a full exhibit of the findings of other scholars, including Amer- 
icans. The author’s particular point is that inasmuch as virgin birth, as well as miracu- 
lous conception, is involved, there is no real parallel in Jewish literature or thought. 
The distinction comes, obviously, in the point that the promised child is the Messiah; it 
is this which elevates the Virgin above all women. Sainthood is thus conferred by God’s 
favor, not by a difference from humanity in kind—Donaup W. RiwpLe. 
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HeEscwet, ABRAwAM. Die Prophetie. Berlin: Arthur Collignon, 1936. 194 pages. Rm, 

4.80. 

This work departs abruptly from the prevailing mood of psychological approach to 
the study of Hebrew prophecy, which it characterizes as “Objektivismus,” while that of 
dogmatic theology is “Subjektivismus.” Over against these it contends for an under. 

standing of the prophet as a unified personality, where inspiration is one with experi- 
ence. 

The book is an important contribution to the discussion of its subject, particularly 
in its demonstration of the distinction of prophecy from ecstasy; it is good to be deliy. 
ered from the too familiar notion that prophetic inspiration was basically one with the 
conduct of shamans and medicine man. But Heschel has somewhat overdone this, for 
example, in his effort to deny the ecstatic nature of the mebi?im. And his differentiation 
of poetic, creative genius as a sequence of “Objekt-Objekt-Subjekt” from prophecy, 
which then is “Subjekt-Objekt-Subjekt,” is more facile than convincing. We must rath- 
er recognize that prophecy does not fal) within any one stereotyped category. 

The author conceives his problem as that of describing the nature of the prophetic 
preaching, not the discussion of its truth. This is excellent; except that he immediately 
interprets it into an uncritical acceptance of prophetic language as a valid and depend- 
able account of the prophets’ experience; thus the reality of their inspiration is attested 
by the phrases, ‘The hand of the Lord was upon me,” or “Thy word was found and 
I did eat it.” We get just exactly nowhere by this method. Indeed Heschel’s treat: 
ment, starting so auspiciously, soon evolves into something very much like the dogmatic 
theology which he regards as “Subjektivismus.” It needs nothing so much as a generous 
dose of just that psychology which he deprecates. Nonetheless, it should at the worst 
prove a turning-point in deterring us from the excesses of the psychological approach, 
which has actually functioned as heir of the dogmatic in obscuring the normality of the 
prophetic experience and thus in confusing the nature when not actually denying the 


reality of Old Testament revelation.—W. A. Irwin. 


HEWITT, ARTHUR WENTWORTH. Highland Shepherds. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1939. 
viii+ 246 pages. $2.00. 

Four groups of people should read this book: ministers who have dedicated their 
lives to the rural ministry, for inspiration, encouragement, and new insight; so-called 
ministers who are merely occupying rural pulpits until their “big moment” comes (call- 
ing them to some “really important” city job), to their confusion and shame; young 
men entering the ministry, because, whether they know it or not, they will probably 
spend their first years in rural places and they should be prepared to serve well, even if 
only temporarily; rural laymen, in order to understand the complexity of their pastor's 
task and his need of lay assistance. 

This is a manual and more than a manual. In the early pages the author reaches the 
mountain tops in his insights as to the inner quality of life which the rural parish de- 
mands. His plea for ‘“‘rural-heartedness” is a classic. The sections which deal with the 
minister as priest and as preacher are more on the order of a rural minister’s manual, 
although the author’s sparkling style and ready humor save them from the dulness 
common to such manuals. In the concluding chapters on the minister as pastor the 
book again soars frequently almost into the realm of devotional reading. We have here 
a genuine addition to the field of rural practical theology. 

The weaknesses are two. For one the author is not to be blamed. Having spent his 


life in the settled communities of rural Vermont, he could hardly have been expected to 
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write so as to meet the special needs of a rural minister in the share-cropper South where 
the parishioners are “rubber-tire farmers,”’ moving on each year, or in the dust-bowl 
West where parishes are rapidly becoming depopulated, or in southern Illinois where the 
part-time, absentee, farmer-preacher prevails, and the average distance from the preach- 
et to his pulpit for one major denomination is forty miles. 

On the other score, even a New England minister should have done better. ‘“‘Inter- 
national affairs, industrial conditions, capital and labor, etc., as subjects of preaching 
are remote as Adam from most rural hearers... . . »> That is not true. If it were, it 
would be the duty of the rural preacher to remedy such a provincia) attitude. And even 
if it were justifiably so, it would still not justify the author’s conclusion that there is no 
place for social preaching in rura) churches, for there are many other, more immediate 
social issues in rural life which need ethical and spiritual interpretation —SuHirtey 
EpwarD GREENE. 


HoLMAN, CHARLES T. The Religion of a Healthy Mind. New York: Round Table Press, 

1939. 210 pages. $2.00. 

It is reassuring to realize that though the mechanistic schoo) of psychology leaves 
little room for a Christian interpretation of personality and of life, much of modern pSy- 
chology—the more reputable brand, I like to think—confirms the deepest insights of the 
Christian gospel. It was said of Jesus that he knew what was in man. A book like this 
shows how much and how well he knew. It should be required reading for all ministers 
and church-school workers; for all, in short, who try to help people through the difficult 
and perplexing problems of life. Indeed, it should be read by all those who want to 
understand themselves a little better. There is scarcely an area of tension in the inner 
life with which the author does not deal in illuminating and constructive fashion. 

The book is in two main divisions; the first, “Factors That Menace Mental Health” 
—infantilisms, inferiority, worry, fears, failure, hidden motives, inner conflict, environ- 
ment; the second, “How Christian Faith Promotes Mental Health”—eight chapters of 
positive guidance in the essentials of Christian truth. 

Dr. Holman is peculiarly well fitted to write this book. His familiarity with the field 
of psychology is clearly evident. In addition to this his background as a pastor both in 
the United States and in Canada has given him firsthand contacts with men and women 
and a sympathetic understanding of their needs and problems. His book, therefore, 
strikes a fine balance which unfortunately is not always found in writers in this field.— 


H. C. Puiiiies. 


Horst, Frrepricu. Die swolf kleinen Propheten: Nahum bis Maleachi. (“Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament,” Erste Reihe, Lieferung 12.) Titbingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1938. 161-267 pages. Rm. 4.80. 

The publication of this fascicle completes the commentary on the minor prophets in 
the “Handbuch” series, the first part, by T. H. Robinson, having come out in 1936. It 
isa worthy piece of work, and a welcome addition to our literature on this section of the 
Old Testament, But the problems of the minor prophets are so numerous and acute 
that it is too much to expect any man’s interpretation to command, even remotely, a 
genera] agreement; it is enough that Horst’s careful study may contribute toward that 
remote end. A few features of his work may be singled out for comment. The treat- 
ment of Hab. 3 is quite unsatisfactory—but here he has excellent company, for none of 
our commentaries understand the chapter or how to approach its criticism. Cassuto’s 
study is the most revealing yet in print, but it appeared too late for Horst to make use of 
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it. Mal. 2: 10-16 is an exceedingly difficult passage; and Horst admits freely the uncer. 
tainty of the line he has followed. He would have done better, however, if he had taken 
more lightly the traditional view that it is a “Mahnrede iiber Treulosigkeit gegen Gat. 
tin.” Whatever valid element of this the passage may contain, we shall work toward, 
solution only when we recognize that the “marriage of the daughter of a strange god” 
to “seek a seed of god” indicates that area of religious thinking associated with the per. 
sisting Canaanite cults. 

While we may welcome Horst’s denial of the view that Nahum was written as q 
liturgy for the New Year’s feast in 612, this does not necessarily carry repudiation of a 
dating immediately after the fall of Nineveh. His basis for this position, that 2:2, 4 ff, 
and 3:1 ff. are visionary, is a pure assumption. It is disturbing, too, to have him decide 
in similar ex cathedra fashion that there was no return under Sheshbazzar. The treat. 
ment of problems of text calls for similar criticism. Beyond a question, the Massoretic 
text demands criticism, in places emendation, and of few sections is this more true than 
of the minor prophets. We must, however, if we would escape the maze of guesswork 
that has enmeshed us for fifty years past, exercise a much greater caution in this actiy- 
ity. The Hebrew text is a very great tradition that deserves high respect. And frequent- 
ly our best course in uncertainty is to admit freely our ignorance and let the text stand 
until we know more about it.—W. A. Irwin. 


KitTEL, GERHARD (ed.). Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Stuttgart: 
Von W. Kohlhammer, 1938-39. Rm. 2.90 per section, sold on subscription only, 


The word studies edited by Kittel have now reached Volume IV, section 9. One 
wonders whether the publication can be continued during the war. In the sections under 
review there are many valuable studies of important terms. For example, Léstés, by 
Rengstorf, suggests that Jesus was executed as a revolutionary. The study of martys 
and its related words is very thorough and inclusive of extra New Testament usage. 
The excellence of earlier sections of the dictionary is maintained in these current parts. 
To date the alphabet has been carried to memphomai.—DonaLp W. RIDDLE. 


Kiett, Guy SouLiiarD. Presbyterians in Colonial Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. xi++-297 pages. $3.00. 


This is our first careful and complete study on the basis of records of a very important 
chapter in American history—religious and, as well, general. Mr. Klett describes the 
settlement of Presbyterians and the formation and life of their congregations in Penn- 
sylvania to the Revolutionary War. In these years the pioneers pushed as far north as 
Muncy on the Susquehanna and westward beyond Pittsburgh. Their churches are lo- 
cated on useful maps. Mr. Klett cautiously estimates the number of Presbyterians in 
Pennsylvania at the close of the Colonial period at 100,000. Almost all of them were im- 
migrants from the north of Ireland or their children. The establishment of the congre- 
gations, their ministerial supply, their organization in presbyteries, their influential 
moral discipline, their doctrinal tendencies, their educational interests and foundations, 
and their contacts with Christians of other names are set forth according to the sources. 
A chapter on “Political Activities” throws much light on the controverted subjects of 
the relations between the Presbyterians and the Quaker government of Pennsylvania 
and the treatment of the Indians by these two religious groups. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy enriches this book, valuable not only with reference to Presbyterianism but also 
because of information about the Scotch-Irish element in the Colonial population.— 
RoBERT HAstTINGs NICHOLS. 
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Levene, Moses. Realistic Socialism of the Mosaic Law. London: Edward Goldston, 

Ltd., 1938. 102 pages. 3/6. 

This is a brief popular survey of the social legislation and ideals of the Pentateuch. 
It contains chapters on biblical laws regulating land ownership and taxation, slavery, 
theadministration of justice, peace and war, aliens, and similar themes. The author’s use 
of the term “socialism” is unusual. It becomes roughly equivalent to “humanitarian- 
ism.” The Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is taken for granted and rabbinic leg- 
jslation and ideals from a much later period are treated as though they were part of 
Mosaism. In general, the conception of historical change and development is ignored, 
and modern research in the social, economic, and cultural history of Israel is not taken 
intoaccount. The book belongs to the field of apologetics and should be judged as such. 
That it makes attractive reading is due to the sincerity and earnestness of the author, 
who expounds biblical teaching, not with the thoroughness and accuracy of a critical 
scholar, but rather with the passion and warmth of a devout believer.—RoBERT GorDIs. 


Lioyp, RoGER. Revolutionary Religion. New York: Harper, 1938. 190 pages. $2.00. 

The theme of the book is as follows: The present distress of the world is forcing its 
population into revolutionary paths. To the right is the path of totalitarianism; to the 
left, communism. There are many voices which affirm that inevitably the world must 
move either to the right or to the left and, therefore, that the church must ally herself 
with the better elements of one of these political and economic systems. The author 
refuses to acknowledge that there are only two choices. He holds that the way of Chris- 
tianity is itself a third path, a via media, which, although it is not so violent in its meth- 
ods or so impatient in its spirit, is more revolutionary in the profound transformations 
which it aims to bring about, more radical in its ultimate goal of eternal perfection, and 
in the long run more certain of victory because within it is working the mysterious power 
of the Spirit of God. 

The canon of Winchester is a ready writer; he has read widely on the subject; his 
eyes are not blinded either to the elements of good in the systems which he combats or 
to the marks of evilin the religion which he espouses. And yet the present writer is far 
from satisfied with this type of presentation of the issue arising out of the world-situa- 
tion. The author protests against being forced to accept one of two alternatives—com- 
munism or totalitarianism; and yet he offers the world his own two alternatives—Christ 
or chaos. In both cases the real issue is oversimplified and hence distorted. Again, this 
hasty commitment to a priori ideologies has all but nullified the immensely more 
promising pattern of experimentation, more or less deliberate and intelligent, with a 
variety of alternate ways of living, which is man’s surest method of discrediting the evil 
and vindicating the good and of rectifying ideologies. Finally, the world-issue as pre- 
sented in this volume isa fight to the finish between three imposing systems, each claim- 
ing to be absolutely right because founded in some particular interpretation of an abso- 
lute—either personal or impersonal. It begins to look as though the greatest curse of 
the world today is this life-and-death struggle between the so-called saviors of the world, 
each claiming to be absolutely right and final. Mankind needs above all things to be 
saved from its self-appointed saviors and their eternal warfare with one another.— 
A. G. BAKER. 

MACFARLAND, CHARLES S. The Christian Faith in a Day of Crisis. New York: Revell, 

1939. 226 pages. $1.50. 

A collection of reviews of books published during 1937 and 1938, this volume is a 
useful little guide to recent theological literature. The contents are fairly summarized 
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and brief appraisals are included in the reviews. In addition, the author indicates in his 
Introduction his interpretation of the pertinence of the volume considered; and in the 
final chapter he offers “a synthesis of contemporary thought,” which is really, however, 
a summary of the positions taken by the various writers he has reviewed. Asa guide to 
reading, it will be useful to busy pastors; as a substitute for the original volumes, it wil] 
be a temptation to the intellectually lazy.—Epwin E. AUBREY. 


MAIER, JosEF. On Hegel’s Critique of Kant. New York: Columbia University Press, 

1939. Vili+108 pages. $1.50. 

This interesting and instructive study contrasts Hegel’s “dialectical idealism” with 
Kant’s “critical dualism,” with regard to the concrete historical setting of each as well as 
its abstract logic, and with especial reference to the changes which Hegel’s thought under- 
went. The point of view seems to be derived in part from Marx and Feuerbach. Hegel’s 
attempted solution of the Kantian problems is shown to have been unreal; that is, 
the dualisms in the Kantian position reappear in the Hegelian synthesis with only a 
verbal softening. Emphasis is placed upon the tragicomedy presented by Hegel’s effort 
to unite all truth in a universal, eternal, rational whole, an effort which, in fact, “has 
its roots in the social order, so that it subserves the most finite and transitory of special 
interests.” It might perhaps be mentioned that metaphysicians are now largely 
agreed that philosophic truth is not all truth as one necessarily interconnected system, 
but merely the general truth which is left when we abstract from all contingent facts 
all more or less particular ideas; and it is agreed that the reality of nonphilosophic or 
contingent truths is itself one of the most important philosophic truths. Between 
Hegel’s ‘the real is [exclusively] the rational,” or the necessary, and the denial that there 
is anything necessary, or any eternal reason, in the universe, there is a mean position. 
However, Hegel may have been right in holding, against the older theologians, that we 
cannot simply juxtapose the eternal and the ephemeral, the absolute and the relative. 
To unite the two sides, the absolute being must itself undergo relativity, suffering the 
contingent within itself, and yet—for in spite of Hegel we cannot have it both ways— 
the contingent remains really contingent. This means two aspects of the supreme 
being, in Whitehead’s terms, a “primordial” or “absolute,” and a consequent or rela- 
tive, nature of God—an unchanging and a changing aspect.—CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 


Mays, BENJAMIN E. The Negro’s God. Boston: Chapman & Grimes, Inc., 1938. 269 
pages. $2.00. 

Green Pastures certainly does not reflect universally what the Negro thinks of God. 
Neither does the Father Divine cult. The Negro’s idea of God, like all such ideas, 
reflects whatever cultural patterns he already possesses. The author, affirming this 
thesis, sets out to give an objective exposition of representative ideas contained in the 
literature of these people. Such literature dates from Jupiter Hammon, 1760, to the 
present. The “classical” type is said to consist of narratives, biography, poetry, an 
scientific interests. The “mass” type of literature encircles the spirituals, church, 
and sermonic materials. Three periods are outlined with the breaks coming in the 
Civil and World wars. The author successfully vindicates the sociohistorical thesis and 
many interesting and unfamiliar names are introduced. Even the atheists are included. 
—VERGILIUS FERM. 
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Nexson, WiLL1aM. John Skelton, Laureate. New York: Columbia University Press, 

1939. ix+266 pages. 4 illustrations. $3.00. 

The first chapter of this book is concerned with the background of Skelton’s career 
and contains an interesting account of the scholars at the court of Henry VII, whose 
activities as a Renaissance patron are usually overlooked. Colet, More, Erasmus, and 
Skelton were not the first upholders of the new learning in England, nor Henry VIII 
their first patron, for his father had been fully aware of the necessity of assistance from 
able scholars as ambassadors, secretaries, historians, and poets if he was to take his 
proper place in the European scene. 

Skelton’s first public appointment was at the court of Henry VII where he taught 
the future Henry VIII—making him write in his commonplace book such maxims as 
“coniugem tibi delige unice semper dilige.”’ It is difficult to guess what effect the tutor 
had on his pupil. There follows some account of his position at this time and of the 
origins of the “laureateship” he received. The story of Skelton’s life as Vicar of Diss, 
with his mistress and child, is an interesting sidelight on the church at the eve of the 
Reformation, and effectually disposes of the idea that Skelton was a reformer. 

The rest of the book is chiefly concerned with a reconstruction of Skelton’s move- 
ments in his later years and with the literary problems surrounding some of his works. 
The book contains a great deal of information about Skelton rather loosely connected; 
it does not offer much comment on his implicit philosophy, nor is there much recon- 
struction of the scene he so vividly painted.—Witt1am D. CLARK. 


PatMER, ALBERT W. The Art of Conducting Public Worship. New York: Macmillan, 

1939. 211 pages. $2.50. 

This is a valuable addition to the list of current books on the suvject of worship. 
Although Dr. Palmer writes primarily for the free churches, whose relative detachment 
from rigid or generally accepted norms makes instruction in worship all the more 
necessary, his book may be read with profit by all Protestants. He writes not as an 
academic, whose interest in the subject is prevailingly theoretical, but as one who feels 
quite keenly the inadequate procedures of so many churches and has himself been re- 
warded by attempts to correct them. His book is, therefore, exceedingly practical, 
not only in its treatment of the theme but also by the inclusion of some orders of service 
which the author has used to good effect. I was particularly impressed with those for 
the communion service. 

Beginning with a rather black picture of where Protestant worship fails, the author 
proceeds positively to point the way to its improvement. It is an interesting and sug- 
gestive tour through theology, history, architecture, symbolism, words, prayer, sacra- 
ments, social gospel, and preaching. The value of preaching when done in the atmos- 
phere of a worshipful service is greatly enhanced. Those who read this book will no 
longer regard worship as “the preliminaries.” 

I think chapter iv, on the “Historical Background of Christian Worship,” should 
be placed earlier in the volume. This, however, is purely a technical matter and does 
not affect the content of this helpful volume. There is an Appendix prepared by Pro- 
fessor Norman E. Richardson which contains a series of tests on public worship. The 
minister who is not too modest or too proud may use it to advantage.—H. C. PHILLips. 


SCHLOERB, ROLLAND W. God in Our Lives. New York: Harper, 1938. 126 pages. $1.50. 
As a simple, popular presentation of an intelligible idea of God, I do not know of a 
better book than this. The author is acquainted with a wide range of writing upon 
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the subject. He has struggled with the problems and has been honest in dealing with 
them. He expresses himself with clarity and simplicity; he makes generous use of 
illustrations which all can grasp; he brings into the discussion passages from Bible 
and poetry; a deep note of devotion sounds through the entire discussion. 

Since the book was written to state what a church believed about God, it is obvious 
that it must articulate the ideas which are in the minds of a group of parishioners who 
have never made an extensive nor intensive study of the problems. The pastor and 
author has made such a study. But he has also been ministering to his people, and 
the minds of pastor and people have been interacting until there is some mass of thought 
which is roughly held in common, but needs to be clarified. That is what the writer 
of this volume has done. 

The book is not intended to be a contribution to theological thought nor to the dis- 
cussion of technical problems of philosophy of religion. Many issues are blurred or 
softened on that account. There is one instance of confusion which I think is particu- 
larly unfortunate. I mention it only because it is a confusion which has become cur- 
rent. The author shifts back and forth in designating the same subject matter as 
“God” at one time and “universe” at another. He is not at all a pantheist, and his 
readers will never think that he is; nevertheless, I believe a good many of the tangles 
in religious thought today can be traced to this habit of referring alternately to God 
and the universe as though one word could be substituted for the other. Of course, such 
a way of speaking would be perfectly acceptable if one really intended to identify God 
and the universe, but when one does not have that intention, the language should 
be more precise. This slip just mentioned is not a serious defect in this book because 
the author does not attempt to follow the strict implications of basic suppositions. 
It is not that kind of a discussion. 

If some one should ask me for a book about God to hand to the man on the street 
who wanted light upon the matter, this is the book I should recommend above all 
others that I know.—H. N. Wireman. 
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In This Issue 


Communications 

With this issue the Journal in- 
augurates a new department, al- 
though old-time readers will be 
disposed to regard it as a revival 
of a feature discontinued some 
ten years ago. The aim of the de- 
partment, “Notes and Commu- 
nications,”’ will be to provide for 
the publication of critical notes 
and briefer, more informal ar- 
ticles than the Journal has here- 
tofore been able to use, as well 
as to serve as a forum of theo- 
logical discussion. The new de- 
partment makes a distinguished 
beginning with the publication 
of three important, even if nec- 
essarily brief, communications 
from readers of Professor Edwin 
R. Walker’s article in the Oc- 
tober, 1939, issue of this maga- 
zine on “‘Can Philosophy of Re- 
ligion Be Empirical?” Professors 
George F. Thomas of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, John C. 
Bennett of the Pacific School of 
Religion, and David E. Roberts 
of Union Theological Seminary 
contribute to what amounts to 
a symposium on this question of 
the adequacy of empirical meth- 
od in religion. The second in 
Professor Walker’s series of two 
articles will appear in the next 
issue and in it he will have the 
opportunity of making any com- 
ment he may wish upon the 
three communications. 


It is hoped that readers of the 
Journal will avail themselves of 
this opportunity for comment 
and discussion. Their contribu- 
tions will be cordially welcomed, 
even though limitation of space 
may not permit the publication 
of all of them. The theological 
problems engaging our genera- 
tion are both urgent and difficult 
and the Journal of Religion is 
eager to encourage the widest 
possible collaboration in their 
solution. 


Divinity Education 

There are many signs that the 
times are ripe for some radical 
changes in the curriculums and 
methods of theological educa- 
tion. Dissatisfaction with the 
ways divinity schools are actual- 
ly functioning has been widely 
voiced and at least two impor- 
tant studies have been pub- 
lished. The recently organized 
Conference of Theological Semi- 
naries is itself an indication of a 
growing concern that divinity 
education shall become more ef- 
fective. Dean ERNEstT C. CoL- 
WELL of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, in his 
article, “Toward Better Theologi- 
cal Education,”’ makes a diagno- 
sis and some suggestions for a 
cure. We shall be disappointed 
if his article does not provoke 
some vigorous and significant 





discussion. It probably does not 
need to be said that Dean Col- 
well speaks only for himself, not 
for his colleagues, and that his 
proposals do not necessarily 
represent the practices of his own 
institution. 


New Studies 


Professor MAssEY H. SHEp- 
HERD of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago contrib- 
utes to this issue a new study of 
what the Ignatian letters have to 
tell us about church order in 
Smyrna, an important Asian 
church, early in the second cen- 
tury. This article, which is full 
of illuminating suggestions, is a 
part of a larger study which Mr. 
Shepherd is making of order in 


the primitive church, a subject 
of the largest historical, and of 
increasing practical, importance. 


There have been few Ameri- 
can theologians of our genera- 
tion whose influence has been so 
persistent and creative as that of 
Gerald Birney Smith, whose 
death occurred just over ten 
years ago. Professor RANDOLPH 
C. MILLER of the Church Divin- 
ity School of the Pacific presents 
in this issue an interpretation of 
his significance. Mr. Miller, who 
also serves as the chaplain of the 
Episcopal students at the Uni- 
versity of California, will be re- 
membered by readers of the 


Journal as the author of the ar. — 
ticle “Is Temple a Realist?” — 
which appeared in the winter is. 

sue of last year. 


Paut LEHMANN, who writes _ 
the article on the significance of 
the current controversy between 
Barth and Brunner, is a new con- — 
tributor to this magazine. After 
taking his B.D. degree at Union 
Theological Seminary he served © 
as an assistant in the department ~ 
of systematic theology there for — 
two years before spending one | 
year abroad as the Fogg Travel- © 
ing Fellow of that Seminary. 
The winter of 1932 he spent 
studying with Brunner at Zurich 
and the following summer with 
Barth at Bonn. His experience 
has thus admirably equipped him 
for interpreting these theologi- 
ans and the differences between 
them. Mr. Lehmann received his 
Doctor’s degree from Union in 
1936 and since 1933 has been 
professor of religion at Elmhurst 
College, Elmhurst, Illinois. His 
first book, Forgiveness: Decisive — 
Issue in Protestant Thought, is 
being published this spring. 


Among the important contrib- 
utors to this issue are the authors 
of fifty reviews of recent books. 
The next issue of the Journal, 
our usual “Book Review Num- 
ber,” will be even richer in dis- 
cussions of important books. 











